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meeting in Toronto, is symbolic of the scope of the American 

labor movement. Business and industrial undertakings on the 
North American continent are continental in organization and basis. 
Organization of wage-earners in private industries have followed the 
same lines. In order to contrast standards of work throughout the in- 
dustry, wage-earners need to have a voice in determining standards. 

Intercourse between persons in Canada and persons in the United 
States has always freely followed mutual in- 
terests quite unrestricted by territorial bar- 
riers or political restrictions. Political rela- 
tionships between the United States and Canada have approached the 
ideal. There has been frank acceptance of mutuality of interests and 
kinship of purposes—an acceptance which has been the basis of good 
will and absence of suspicion. 

Cooperation and exchange make for reciprocal progress, as is 
evidenced by the fact that both the American Federation of Labor 
and the Canadian Trades and Labor Congress have reported gratify- 
ing gains as a result of their year’s work—gains in affliated member- 
ship, in legislation and in increased economic and social effectiveness. 
By mobilizing and concentrating our ,.economic strength for mutual 
advancement, the united workers of the whole industry can make 
greater strides than could the workers of each community separately. 


T= forty-ninth convention of the American Federation of Labor, 


1929 Convention 
in Canada 
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We are on the verge of tremendous technical progress in com- 
munication and transportation which will go far in abolishing differ- 
ences in time and space. Business and markets are moving steadily 
toward world organization. These are trends that concern vitally the 
development of union policies and practices. They are trends that 
point to the wisdom of constructive cooperation between the workers 
of the United States and Canada and the strengthening of the inter- 
national basis of our trade unions. 


Educate Union Now is the time to plan the work of “Labor 
Members Forward” for the coming year. Every cen- 

tral labor union, local trade union and inter- 
national organization must have definite plans directed toward specific 
goals if their efforts are to count most effectively. 

The basic essential for progress for all wage-earners is trade 
union organization. We have ever before us as a major problem the 
extension of trade union membership. 

It is not always easy to get people to do what is for their own 
best interests even when there are no serious difficulties to be over- 
come. But where there are employers who are afraid they will lose 
something if workers organize to promote their own best interests, 
these employers have devised a number of methods to make it difficult 
for workers to follow the course good judgment indicates. Company 
unions, yellow dog contracts, employee benefits, fear of losing a job, 
mortgaged homes, are some of the obstacles. These and many other 
reasons make the extension of trade union membership far from 
simple. 

The power behind the anti-union forces is the conviction of some 
employers that “they must keep Labor down.” This grows from an 
autocratic desire to control or failure to grasp the possibilities of co- 
operation, or fear of losing special privileges. 

In planning your campaign it would be well to find out just what 
is the nature of the opposition to unions in your locality and then plan 
educational publicity to answer the objections. Keep ever before the 
public of your community and the wage-earners you want to interest 
a positive statement of the value of union membership. 

One way to accomplish this is to have a special committee in each 
union and central body to review its history and to draft a statement 
of what it has accomplished for its membership. Copy of such a state- 
ment in the hands of every union member would equip him with talk- 
ing points in efforts to get new members. 

Equip your members to show what the union has done to es- 
tablish and maintain standards for workers. 
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Interest in One phase of union progress which trade 
Union Meetings union executives need to have constantly in 

mind is that of keeping all union members 
interested and active in union work. This responsibility requires con- 
tinuous thought and careful planning. 

To keep members interested, union activity must be regularly 
brought to their attention. There are so many interests striving to 
get the attention of as many persons as possible that if the union does 
not have ways of presenting itself in announcements, reports, news- 
paper and radio publicity, it is but natural that members find union 
meetings and interests crowded out of consideration. 

It is important that reports of meetings be sent members—as a 
memorandum for those who attended and as information to stimulate 
the absentee to better attendance. Reports written in a simple, inter- 
esting form, mimeographed at small expense, will be a constructive 
investment for any union. 

In addition, if union executives can give advance thought to the 
presentation of union problems and interests, arranging with members 
or non-members who have special information to help all members to 
understand the issues involved, union business will take on new interest 
forall. This is the type of workers education that is so greatly needed 
for progress. The problems upon which workers want more informa- 
tion are those that grow out of life and work. The union that helps 
its members with such problems renders additional services that gives 
it new value to its members. 

We urge all union executives to plan constructively so that in- 
terest in union meetings may grow. The result will bring great credit 
to their administration. 


A Constructive The recent executive order of the Federal 
Policy government that there shall be but one gen- 

eral contract for government construction 
work is a constructive policy that will eliminate causes of many build- 
ing craft strikes. The former practice of letting various parts of a 
construction undertaking to various contractors has resulted in efforts 
to put non-union workers on jobs where union workers were employed, 
with consequent strikes. 

Building trades unions have assumed responsibility for training 
their craftsmen and for maintaining trade and work standards. Only 
when all workers belong to the union can the union fulfill its responsi- 
bility. The building trades therefore welcome this new Federal policy, 
which will go far to avert conflicts on work between union and non- 
union workers. 
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Few Injuries to The Michigan Department of Labor and 
Older Workers Industry has issued a study of accident fre- 

quency for various ages. The report finds 
that the personal injury frequency for workers aged from 20 to 24 
years is 39 per cent greater than the rate for persons between 44 to 
65 years of age and 22 per cent greater than for those ages between 
25 and 44 years. 

These facts are most significant in view of the prevailing impres- 
sion that the older worker is a special accident hazard for his em- 
ployer. This impression of older workers has been one of the factors 
that make it hard for them to hold jobs or get new employment. 

The age of 45 has become a dead line to hope for many. It is 
quite probable that discrimination against workers past 45 is due 
largely to acceptance of the idea that they are more liable to acci- 
dents. Employment managers have merely assumed that younger 
workers are better workers. 

It is high time that this assumption be subjected to examination 
and tests. This timely Michigan study is most emphatic evidence of 
the injustice the assumption is doing. The American Federation of 
Labor hopes that every state will make a study of its accident data in 
order that we may have all possible light on the problem of the middle- 


aged worker. 


Costs of Living During the war time, when mounting prices 

leaped ahead of income rises, announcement 
of changes in costs of living data roused eager interest. With return 
to normal production and the stabilization of prices, cost of living 
data is no longer a most informing measuring rod. 

With increasing production and higher productivity, workers are 
much more interested in what their incomes will buy and how to raise 
their standards. It is a matter of general information that there are 
many standards of living among the wage-earners of the United 
States. These standards differ from craft to craft, conditioned by in- 
comes and environment factors. They differ from section to section 
and from latitude to latitude. They change as technical progress pro- 
vides new conveniences. 

Wage-earners are interested in knowing what income levels will 
enable them to supply their dependents with adequate food, clothing, 
and the essentials for intelligent living and in knowing what per cent 
of workers earn such incomes. We know there is a direct relation be- 
tween rising incomes and falling rates of infant mortality, sickness, 
child labor, previsions for the emergencies of life. 

Wage-earners wish to see the scourge of poverty banished from 
the Western Hemisphere and we believe such income studies are 


essential to this purpose. 
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Leisure In his Labor Day sermon, Dr. Charles R. 

Brown, Dean Emeritus of Yale Divinity 
School, asked if any one had ever heard a labor leader urge wiser use 
of leisure earned by shorter hours. It is a pleasure to reassure this 
friend of trade unions that many a labor leader has urged this very 
purpose. 

Perhaps in the early days, when we were working to reduce daily 
hours of work from twelve or more to ten, we did not talk so much 
about the constructive use of newly gained hours. We were concerned 
with recuperating physical energies and with opportunity for home 
life. When we reduced the work day to eight hours, establishing the 
Saturday half holiday, and later the five day week, then we began . 
achieving standards of living providing for interests outside of the 
work period. As we visioned the possibilities of additional hours we 
began to see the meaning of constructive leisure. 

Since that time we have supplemented our program for achieving 
leisure with a program for broader educational opportunities. 

The labor movement, like the rest of society, is beginning to dis- 
cover the possibilities of constructive leisure. Before technical prog- 
ress reduced the time required for doing the world’s work, we 
thought of leisure as the privilege of only the rich and the idle. 

But the purpose of our broader program remains as before, as- 
suring to men and women who work opportunities for continued 
personal growth, and the means to higher standards of living. The 
trade union has been the agency that has stood for craftsmanship dur- 
ing the hours of work and for conscientious performance of the duties 
of citizenship. It has stood for wider support and use of our public 
schools and public libraries and extension of our public school system. 

The labor movement has done its full share to make leisure pos- 
sible and its use more constructive—but our responsibilities will 
increase as leisure becomes possible for all. 
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THE TRADES AND LABOR CONGRESS 
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ITHIN the structure of 

the international trade 

union movement ample 
provision has been made for Cana- 
dian workers to deal with all matters 
which affect their interests as Cana- 
dian citizens, through the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada. 

For forty-five years this body has 
functioned as a purely Canadian 
trade-union center, shaping its own 
policies without interference or exer- 
cise of influence from any outside 
source whatsoever. Its efforts have 
been devoted to assisting its affiliated 
units to strengthen their membership 
and in so doing the autonomy of each 
organization has been scrupulously 
recognized. 

Through its annual conventions it 
has sought to crystalize the views of 
the organized workers of Canada, 
and influence public opinion by peace- 
ful and legal methods in favor of or- 
ganized labor and the securing of leg- 
islation in the interests of the work- 
ing people. It has established itself 
as the authoritative medium through 
which Canadian workers express their 
views on matters of public concern, 
and it is through its influence that 
practically all social and labor legis- 
lation, both of provincial and federal 
character, has been obtained and 
these governments, along with civic 
authorities and other public bodies, 
fully recognize its declarations as the 
true expressions of the labor move- 
ment in Canada. 


Its conventions bring together 
workers of all trades and callings 
from every section of this broad Do- 
minion, they being often referred to 
as ‘The Parliament of Labor.” Its 
forty-fifth annual convention, which 
met in Saint John, New Brunswick, 
during the week commencing Mon- 
day, August 26 last, was one of the 
most successful in its entire history 
Although there was very little oppo- 
sition evinced during the debates on 
the many subjects dealth with, yet 
the discussions were of a vigorous na- 
ture and served to bring out addi- 
tional facts in connection with the 
subjects under consideration. 

The agenda was a heavy one, con- 
taining no less than 119 resolutions 
on a wide variety of matters, in addi- 
tion to the report of the Executive 
Council, Provjncial Federations of 
Labour and Executive Committees, 
detailing their year’s activities and 
making recommendations in respect 
to future policies. An examination 
of these reports demonstrates clearly 
the ever-widening scope of the work 
of the congress and the accomplish- 
ments recorded were of an encour- 
aging nature. 

In respect to legislation, special 
mention was made of the splendid 
progress being made in securing adop- 
tion of the Provincial Old Age Pen- 
sion Acts, which now are in operation 
in five of the nine provinces of the 
Dominion, and which brings almost 
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two-thirds of the entire population 
within the scope of its benefits. 

Improvements in the Provincial 
Workmen’s Compensation Acts were 
recorded, showing that additional 
groups of workers had been accorded 
the protection of these measures; 
that increased scales of compensation 
had been obtained in many instances 
for injured workers and their depend- 
ents; victims of industrial diseases 
had been recognized as eligible for 
compensation and that medical aid 
and other similar benefits had been 
clearly extended. 

An interesting section of the report 
was that reviewing the work of nu- 
merous public bodies and government 
commissions on which organized 
labor has representation, including 
reference to the Employment Serv- 
ice Council of Canada, the Twelfth 
Conference of the International 
Labor Organization in Geneva, Cana- 
dian Council on Child Welfare, the 
Dominion Council of Health, Cana- 
dian Engineering Standards Associa- 
tion, Dominion Fire Prevention As- 
sociation, National and Provincial 
Safety League, Frontier College, 
League of Nations Society in Canada, 
etc. 

Another section of the report re- 
viewed progress made in securing the 
adoption of labor policies on migra- 
tion matters, and in this respect the 
Executive Council was able to report 
that after several years of effort 
changes had been secured in the im- 
migration regulations which would 
prevent importation under contract 
by employers of foreign workers 
brought in for the purpose of dis- 
placing Canadian workers, and de- 
stroying conditions of employment 
and reducing established standards of 
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living. Attention was also paid to a 
number of other matters of deep con- 
cern to the labor movement, includ- 
ing the problem of the age limit for 
employment, the securing of holidays 
with pay, calendar reform, the fur- 
therance of the use of the union label, 
etc. 

Based on recommendations of last 
year’s convention the Executive Coun- 
cil formulated amendments to the 
constitution, which would debar the 
seating of any delegate holding mem- 
bership in, or allegiance to, any other 
body, local, national or international, 
hostile or dual to the congress or any 
of its affliated organizations. This 
action definitely closes the door to 
communists and others who seek, by 
boring from within to destroy the 
labor movement as represented by 
the congress. 

During the past year a group of 


employers in the building industry 
had succeeded in securing registration 
as a trade union, mainly for the pur- 
pose of evading the provision of the 


Combines Act. The Executive Coun- 
cil reported that, sensing the danger 
to the labor movement of such a prac- 
tice, and after conference with the 
accredited representatives of affili- 
ated organizations, the Government, 
through the Minister of Labour, had 
been notified of the strong opposi- 
tion of the labor movement to such 
registration being granted, and not 
only opposed the granting of any 
further registration to groups of em- 
ployers as trade unions, but also urged 
the cancellation of the registration al- 
ready granted. This action was 
deemed essential, in addition to other 
reasons, in order to prevent the labor 
of workers from being classed as a 
commodity and also to protect the 
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right of workers’ trades unions under 
the legislation granting them the 
right to issue and control union labels 
on products made by union labor only. 

Arising out of the further sections 
of the report and decisions on the 
numerous resolutions submitted, the 
convention again urged the enactment 
of unemployment, sickness and in- 
validity insurance; the enactment of 
legislation providing for a maximum 
work day of eight hours, and the 
ratification of the eight-hour day con- 
vention emanating from the interna- 
tional labor organization. It reaf- 
firmed its endorsation of the five-day 
week and urged the introduction of 
a six-hour day for miners; various 
changes desired in legislation which 
would lead to greater safety and im- 
provement in hygienic conditions were 
concurred in, special attention being 
given to the need for regulation of 
the spray painting machine to elimi- 
nate the hazards to the health of 
workers which its use now incurs. Ex- 
tension and strengthening of fair- 
wage regulations were urged, as was 
also the further institution of appren- 
tice training boards similar to the one 
now in existence in Ontario, and on 
which onganized labor has full repre- 
sentation. Endorsation of the gov- 
ernment free employment service was 
once more reiterated and total aboli- 
tion of fee-paying agencies recom- 
mended. The remaining resolutions 
covered a large number of other mat- 
ters affecting the social and economic 
conditions of wage-earners. 

The secretary-treasurer’s report 
showed further advancement in re- 
spect to the membership of the con- 
gress, almost half the affiliated na- 
tional and international unions record- 
ing increases during the past year. 
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The total additions to the member- 
ship made during the past three-year 
period—during which time the All- 
Canadian Congress of Labour has 
been functioning — amounted ap- 
proximately to 24,000, which after 
careful review, Secretary-Treasurer 
Draper stated “equals in numbers the 
membership of all bona-fide per- 
capita-tax paying members that may 
be affiliated to all the dual and seces- 
sion movements in the entire Do- 
minion.”’ 

The election of officers resulted in 
the return of the same Executive 
Council, the only opposition being 
the nomination of John W. Bruce, 
General Organizer of United Plumb- 
ers and Steamfitters, for one of the 
three positions of vice-president. 
President Moore was accorded an ac- 
clamation, this being his twelfth 
term of office, as was also Secretary- 
Treasurer Draper, who has now com- 
pleted twenty-nine years continuous 
service as Secretary-Ireasurer of the 
Congress. 

James A. Whitebone, President of 
the Trades and Labour Council was 
elected as fraternal delegate to the 
American Federation of Labor, and 
Chas. Dickie, Montreal, Secretary of 
Division No. 4, Railway Employees 
Department, A. F. of L.; being 
elected as fraternal delegate to the 
1930 British Trade Union Congress. 

Regina, Saskatchewan, was elected 
over Hamilton, Ontario, after a keen 
contest, as the next convetion city, 
this being the first time a convention 
of the congress has been held in the 
Province of Saskatchewan. 

The high esteem in which the con- 
gress is publicly held was shown at 
the opening sessions when the mayor 
of the city, the lieutenant-governor of 
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the province, the Premier, the past 
premier, the president of the Execu- 
tive Council, the Minister of Health 
and Labour for the Province of New 
Brunswick and the Federal Minister 
of Labour, all participated, extend- 
ing their welcome to the delegates 
and paying tribute to the past accom- 
plishments of the labor movement. 
An outstanding visitor to the con- 
vention was the Hon. James H. 
Thomas, Lord Privy Seal of the 
British Labour Government and Min- 
ister of Employment, who received 
a rousing welcome and delivered an 
address clearly setting forth the de- 
sire of the British Labour Govern- 
ment to cooperate whole-heartedly 
with the labor movement of the Do- 
minion in matters of common interest. 
Inspirational addresses were also de- 
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livered by J. D. Haggerty, President 
of the International Brotherhood of 
Bookbinders, who conveyed the fra- 
ternal greetings from the A. F. of 
L., and by Mr. Peter Lee, Secretary 
of the Durham Miners Federation, 
who brought the fraternal greetings 
from the British Trade Union Con- 
gress. 

There can be no doubt that all who 
had the opportunity of participating 
in this great gathering returned to 
their homes greatly encouraged by 
the splendid progress reported and 
more determined than ever to 


strengthen the movement of which 
they are members and increase its in- 
fluence so as to obtain the earliest 
possible results from the decisions ar- 
rived at by this convention. 


Toronto Daily Star Building 
Union Built 





RECENT INDUSTRIAL AND ECONOMIC 
PROGRESS IN CANADA 


GILBERT JACKSON 


University of Toronto 


IS a commonplace that in many 
Canada occupies a midway 
position between Europe and the 
United States. In none was this more 
obvious than in respect of her war ex- 
perience. At the conclusion of the 
War, Europe was exhausted. The 
United States, far from being ex- 
hausted, had discovered new sources 
of strength during the struggle, and 
her vitality had not been impaired 
seriously. Canada emerged from the 
conflict by no means exhausted as 
Europe was exhausted, but in a con- 
dition far more serious than that of 
the United States. She had been a 
participant in the War from the very 
first day, and her troops had been in 
the firing line since the early weeks 
of 1915. In April, 1915, at the battle 
of St. Julien, her first division had to 
bear the brunt of the first German gas 
attack and, at a moment’s notice, to 
fill the gap in the line. From then on- 
wards there had been no pause in the 
demands made upon her by the cir- 
cumstances of the War, and during 
the last hundred days, before the 
Armistice, the whole of her fighting 
force was in daily contact with the 
enemy. It is small wonder that in 
1919 she showed serious signs of 
strain. 

The strain was the more serious be- 
cause of events immediately preced- 
ing the War. The great agricultural 
and industrial boom which marked 
the first years of the twentieth century 


in Canada came to an abrupt end in 
1913, and the country was laboring 
under a serious industrial depression 
in the summer of 1914, even before 
war was declared. Consequently, she 
was not in the best of condition at the 
time to meet so great a strain, and her 
war effort was the more costly on that 
account. 

The years from 1920 to 1924 wit- 
nessed an almost continuous depres- 
sion. All of the problems connected 
with the task of reconstruction were 
calling for a solution simultaneously. 
The manhood of the nation had to be 
demobilized; its industries had to be 
made over from the task of making 
munitions to peace-time tasks; the 
budget had to be stabilized; the cur- 
rency was at a heavy discount; taxa- 
tion was heavy; the cost of living was 
still high; there were large numbers 
of unemployed workers; and there 
were serious manifestations of unrest. 

This depression persisted in Can- 
ada long after it had been succeeded 
in the United States by comparative 
prosperity, and, as was only natural, 
during these years a considerable 
number of Canadian workers, dispirit- 
ed by the circumstances then surround- 
ing their lives in Canada, and at- 
tracted by the prospect of success in 
the United States, left the country to 
found new homes elsewhere. 

During the last six years the situa- 
tion has been completely transformed. 
Taxation has been reduced, the coun- 
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try has once more been put upon a 
gold basis, unemployment has dimin- 
ished, the condition of the worker 
from every point of view has grown 
considerably better, workers have re- 
turned from the United States. Best 
of all, there is a feeling of confidence 
throughout the land, instead of a feel- 
ing of depression, and great enter- 
prises are now being pushed with 
vigor which, had they been brought 
forward in the bad years following the 
War, would by many Canadians have 
been timidly regarded and passed by. 

As nearly as can be determined the 
change occurred in the closing weeks 
of 1924. Until that time, conditions 
were continuously difficult, and men 
were sometimes heard to wonder de- 
spairingly whether they would ever be 
much better. In the first few months 


of 1925 the first faint signs of im- 


provement were visible; and since that 
time Canada has not looked back. 

It is curious that the beginning of 
this marvelous development coincided 
closely with the restoration of stable 
political and economic conditions in 
Europe; but when the trading rela- 
tions of Canada with Europe are 
considered the connection is natural 
enough. The maintenance of pros- 
perity here depends in large measure 
upon the possibility of selling a large 
surplus of our primary products in the 
European market. When the people 
of Europe are prosperous, this sur- 
plus can be sold for good prices, and 
the great producing population of 
Canada, outside the cities, has thus a 
high purchasing power, which is 
largely spent upon the products of 
Canadian factories. When the people 
of Europe are impoverished, this sur- 
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plus has to be sold for what it will 
bring, and a large section of the Cana- 
dian population is accordingly poor. 
The essence of the situation, during 
the years from 1920 to 1924, was that 
with Germany prostrate, France in a 
condition of serious financial appre- 
hension, and Britain in the throes of 
an industrial depression, such as had 
not been seen there for more than 
forty years, there was no strong 
market in Europe for the Canadian 
surplus, and Canada suffered accord- 
ingly. 

The great landmark in the recon- 
struction of Europe is, of course, the 
Dawes Report. It is a monument to 
the wisdom and enterprise of its 
authors, and was speedily translated 
into action by the governments of the 
Great Powers. Following its adop- 
tion, Europe rapidly became solvent 
once more; and, with the restoration 
of her purchasing power, the market 
for the Canadian surplus responded 
immediately. In his turn, the Cana- 
dian farmer, who had for years been 
restricting to the minimum his pur- 
chases of Canadian manufactured 
goods, again became a buyer on a 
large scale. Industry was quickened, 
unemployment diminished, and, when 
the factory chimneys began to smoke 
once more, confidence returned. 

As everyone knows, the greatest 
activity has occurred in connection 
with developments in hydro-electric 
construction, in the mining of base 
metals, and in the pulp and paper in- 
dustries; but the strong economic im- 
pulse which has carried this country 
forward is reflected almost every- 
where in Canadian industrial life. 
Here and there, as in the case of the 
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textile industries (especially the manu- 
facture of woolen goods) an excep- 
tion is to be found. But in such cases 
it is to be observed that, as a rule, the 
same industries have been depressed 
unduly long, both in Britain and the 
United States; in other words, that a 
world-wide influence is responsible, 
and the local situation is not peculiar 
to Canada. 

Meanwhile, the two great railway 
systems of the country have fully kept 
pace with its needs. The Canadian 
Pacific, with a magnificent record be- 
hind it, has added to its laurels. The 
Canadian National, ten years ago re- 
garded as a discouraging burden for 
the taxpayer, has been reorganized 
and welded into one of the finest and 
most efficient railway systems in the 
world. 

How has the change been reflected 


in the general level of the workers’ 


earnings? Through the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, which is one of 
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the best organized and most ably man. 
aged institutions of the kind to be 
foundfound anywhere, and to which 
Labor is indebted no less than the 
business community, the Government 
makes available statistics of hourly 
rates of wages, which are reasonably 
accurate, and which, when combined 
with the corresponding figures illu- 
strating changes in the cost of living 
and in unemployment, make it possible 
to measure with some confidence cur- 
rent changes in the welfare of the 
working man and woman. This is 
now done at regular intervals. 

The table that follows, based upon 
reports of the Dominion Bureau, has 
been reproduced by permission of The 
Bank of Nova Scotia, which attempts 
from month to month to measure 
closely the changes that occur in eco- 
nomic conditions in Canada, and in 
the business outlook, and publishes 
the results in its own Monthly Review. 


TABLE I 


THE MOVEMENT OF WAGES IN CANADA 1920-1928 
Base—100—in each case, average of the years 1920-1927 





A B 
Index of Wages 


Calendar average adjusted for 


Cc D E 


Wages 
adjusted as in 


Calculated 
growth of 


Wages 
adjusted for 


growth in 
working force 


working force 
in industry 


column B and 


hourly rates of | changes in cost 
for unemploym’t 


year 
wages in Canada of living 





103.8 
96.9 
96.9 

102.2 
99.9 
95.1 
99.5 

105.5 

112.4 


97.6 
92.7 
94.3 
101.2 
100.7 
97.5 
103.8 
112.2 
121.5 


89.2 
100.3 
101.8 
101.5 
103.6 
100.1 
100.2 
103.2 
104.7 
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By reference to Column E, at the 
right of the table, it may be seen that 
in 1928, the last completed year for 
which the figures are available, the 
average worker in Canada was, as 
nearly as can be calculated from the 
figures available, about one-sixth bet- 
ter off than he had been in 1925, the 
year in which the signs of recovery 
first showed themselves. 

This improvement in the lot of the 
worker has been accompanied by a 
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great increase in his efficiency and in 
his output, into the reasons for which 
it is not necessary to enter here. The 
figures, however, which are also pre- 
pared, in their present form, by The 
Bank of Nova Scotia, deserve repro- 
duction, since it is the growth in out- 
put per head, here illustrated, which 
has made possible the great all round 
increase in comfort that has occurred. 
The nature of the change is shown in 
the following tables: 


TABLE II 
Output oF CANADIAN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 





Index of the volume 
of production 


B 
Index of the 
number employed 


Index of production 
per head 





100.0 
109.3 
125.3 
130.1 
149.1 





100.0 
108.5 
116.3 
116.1 
125.0 


100.0 
100.6 
107.8 
112.1 
119.2 











TABLE III 
Output oF CANADIAN CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRIES 





A 


of production 


Index of the volume 


B Cc 
Index of the Index of production 
number employed per head 





100.0 
110.1 
139.6 
154.6 
170.1 





100.0 
103.9 
112.9 
113.7 
113.2 


100.0 
105.9 
123.6 
135.9 
152.8 











As is only natural in the construc- 
tion industries, which are less com- 
pletely mechanized than the manufac- 
turing industries, production per head 
has increased comparatively slowly; 
but both in the manufacturing indus- 
tries and in the construction indus- 


tries there has been a very significant 
change. 

What of the future? Signs are not 
wanting to suggest that, at the 
moment, there is a slight pause in the 
rate of expansion, which has been 
characteristic of the last five years. As 
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yet, however, there is no reason to 
suppose that it is to be regarded as 
serious, either in duration or intensity. 
The fundamental conditions which 
have been making for prosperity since 
1924 have not been altered; but it is 
only natural that the rate of progress 
is uneven, and that it will slow down, 
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from time to time, while (to use lan- 
guage which was more familiar ten 
years ago than now) “the position is 
consolidated.” 

Current statistics of employment, 
from the same source as the preceding 
tables, are as follows: 


TABLE IV 


FLUCTUATIONS OF EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA, ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATIONS, AND EXPRESSED 
AS A PERCENTAGE OF THE FIVE-YEAR AVERAGE 1922-26 





May ist, 1929 


June ist, 1929 July ist, 1929 





Canada: 
General Industrial Employment 
Employment in Mfg. Industries 
Employment in Bldg. Construction 
Maritime Provinces: General............. 
Province of Quebec: General 
Province of Ontario: General............. 
Prairie Provinces: General 
British Columbia: General 
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By THORNTON OAKLEY 
With Tlluminationg by the Author 








By THORNTON OAKLEY 
‘With Tiluminationg by the Author 


OW it came to pass that in that vast and shadowed vale where men 
toil on as slaves of fate was one whose name was Quest. And he, 
@ pausing in his strife with relentless matter, made bold to lift his 
wa is eyes from the all but impenetrable shades. Lo, athwart the soot- 
. stained sky, against which the valley’s wall stood black, there 
glowed a light which with pulsing arms appeared to beckon. Quest 
gazed, and as he gazed he thought he heard above the din of picks and 
mallets, above machinery’s sullen roar, a voice that came upon his ear as 
though from that far light, and then again it seemed as if it were his inmost 
thoughts that had been given utterance. “Why toil ye on in darkness?” spake 
the voice, and then, “Why seek ye not the light?” And the rays beyond the 
wall of that black vale pulsed yet with more effulgence, and suddenly it was 
to Quest as though the meaning of the voice were manifest, as though it sum- 
moned him and those that struggled in that industrial gloom to rend the chains 
of their fell destiny, to search a new and radiant life. And in the heart of him 
whose name was Quest a yearning stirred, and he straightened from the earth 
o’er which he bent and he called to the dim multitude of workers of which he 
was a part “Why toil we here in darkness?” But from the shadows of that 
vale no tongue made answer, and in the gloom the bent and rhythmic bodies 
swung ceaselessly to the clamor of their tools. And Quest called yet again 
and yet once more and cried “Behold ye not the light?” But none there was 
that turned his head nor lifted up his eyes; yet at the third questioning a mut- 
tering as of dull and sullen voices added its reverberation to the clangor of 
machines. The muttering swelled articulate. “There is no light. We toil 
because we must”; and in the valley’s deepening dark the scarred and 
drooping figures bowed ever to their tasks. 
Quest, sighing, turned and faced the glow that pierced the lowering sky. 
Its luster bathed his brow. With heart now welling with eagerness and hope, 
with arms outstretched toward the beckoning radiance, Quest strode forward 
from the shadows of the vale. 





OW, as Quest left the darkness of the valley, the light before 
him waxed with ever-growing brilliancy. Yet between him and 
the light there stood again a barrier even as had risen the black 
wall of the vale, and behold, it was a city that rose starkly 
from the plain. Above and behind its foreboding towers the 
light played as an aureole, but deep within the chasm streets lay somber, 
brooding shadows. And as Quest maintained his gaze upon this frown- 
ing barrier he saw behind its gates the multitudes intent on an engrossing pur- 
pose. In waves as of an engulfing sea the people surged through the gashes 
of the thoroughfares, choked the cavernous interiors of their giant edifices. 
And forth from the city’s canyons came a menacing, metallic roar in which, at 
times, Quest’s ear discerned single, shouting, exultant and despairing voices. 
Now, as Quest watched, he saw amidst the surge of that black, human sea 
gleams as of yellow fires, and again came flashes as from burnished metal, 
and he beheld that all the multitudes were carrying burdens of gold and golden 
bullion. Some there were that bent and staggered beneath their loads; some 
grasped bulging sacks; others, not so laden, clutched at glittering coins. And 
glare from all the gold now beat upon the drawn and avaricious faces, and as 
Quest watched he saw to gain the glittering metal, each man from the other, 
was the purpose of those human souls. For this the waves of life beat through 
the thoroughfares, for this resounded the clamor of the marts, for this the 
roar of voices rose and echoed and again reechoed. And as he watched he saw 
that in the lust to own many a man was struck down by his fellows, many were 
trampled beneath the headlong rush, many there were that fell to earth 
crushed beneath the very weight of that which they had won. 

Then Quest, aghast at beholding so bitter yet so vain a struggle, lifted up 
his eyes, and lo, beyond the city’s towers, still pulsed the beckoning light. 
Then, with sorrow and with longing, he cried to those that battled, “What 
availeth you your goldP Behold ye not the calling light?” But his words were 
swallowed by the roar of strife, and Quest, turning, found his way around 
that clamorous and wealth-bemaddened city and strode once more toward the 


glowing sky. 
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<q OW it came about that as he whose name was Quest strode for- 

ward his way traversed broad meadows. The swards were lush, 

trees offered harvest, and above their bounteous foliage lifted 

pinnacles of castles. And behold, upon the turf, throngs of 

pleasure seekers were making merry. Those there were who 

feasted at the boards and quaffed from bubbling flagons. Those 

there were who sang to melody of lutes, and again were those who danced 

upon the greens. And all that company disported costly raiment, and waves 
of song and bantering voices filled that place with sound of gaiety. 

Quest, his purpose ever fixed upon the meaning of the light that led him, 
beheld the revelers with wonder. “Why tarry yeP” he found himself out- 
crying. “Are satisfied with fruits of earth when glory of the heavens calls?” 
But those that sang and danced and feasted heeded not, until at the third ques- 
tioning there came at length the answer, as though uttered by a ringing of a 
myriad goblets, a rhythmic touch on silver strings: “Pleasure, pleasure, all is 
pleasure!” 

Now Quest, as he gazed upon the merry-makers, saw that the spiric of 
their revelry was not as it had at first appeared. There was emptiness in all 
the faces. Eyes flashed not happiness. The lutes and voices seemed to sing 
not with abandonment nor joy. Feasters left their cups untasted. There was 
no ardor in the dancers and their costly raiment was tarnished and betorn. 
Many of that company sat listlessly apart, whilst others stretched upon the 
ground uncaring what befell about them, unmindful of the summoning glory 
of the sky. Then, as Quest gazed, he saw that all the sward that had seemed 
deep and lush was seared with blight, the palace pinnacles were crumbling, the 
trees were hoar with age, their fruits but harborers of worms. And Quest 
beheld a spirit of decay lay spread upon that place, for among all that company 
of souls that dwelt therein not one there was who wished to live save by the 
toil of others, not one there was who labored to enrich and carry on life’s flow. 

Hastening, Quest made on beyond that stricken region, and behold, the 


light that guided him shone forth with new and dazzling splendor. 














ND now, at length, the pathway widened and lost itself in what 
seemed boundless space, and Quest beheld that that which he 
had sought was found 

For, behold, the light which he had followed now stood re- 
- ; vealed in one vast are of splendor. It arched from horizon to 
horizon and lifted up its rays to the very doors of heaven. And beneath this 
vast and dazzling are arose from earth, transfigured as in an iridescent 
bubble, far-reaching domes and minarets end towers. Here, too, in space rode 
aircraft and winged ships that spread their pinions to the sky. And from be- 
low came music of rhythmic labor, and behold, on earth, bathed in radiant 
light, men toiled with eagerness and song. Here were men of every land 
and color, of every creed and clime. Intent were all upon their dauntless 
purpose, to conquer matter, and on wings created by their hands and minds 
to ride yet higher toward the dome of light. Thus would they burst the chains 
that bind mankind to earth and launch his spirit free amongst the suns and stars. 
And lo, the skies appeared to open, and the light blazed with blinding 
glory. There came the flash of what might have been the wings of angels, and 
through the untold radiance the toilers heard a voice. And they knew not 
whether it were the melody of their labor that had been given utterance, or 
whether it were the song within their hearts, or whether it were the Spirit of 
All Creation that had spoken from the open gates of heaven: 


SEEK YE THE LIGHT OF TRUTH— 
THE TRUTH SHALL MAKE YOU FREE. 





OLD AGE PENSIONS IN CANADA 
J. S. Woopswortn, M. P. 


LD AGE pensions are in ac- 
tual operation in Canada. The 
federal government scheme 

has already been adopted by five out 
of the nine provinces and the indica- 
tions are that Quebec and the Mari- 
times will come under the scheme in 
the not distant future. In Ontario, 
the latest province to come in, the 
payment of pensions will start within 
a few weeks. 

In this matter Canada has followed 
the lead of the Motherland. Not only 
have the British constitution and Brit- 
ish traditions been transferred to this 
continent but in recent years a large 
influx of British immigrants, accus- 
tomed to social insurance, have rein- 
forced the demand for Old Country 
Institutions and Policies. Canada is 
a sort of halfway house between Eng- 
land and the United States, although 
industrially and socially in close affilia- 
tion with her great southern neighbor, 
she derives her political forms and 
ideas from Overseas—from England, 
and to a lesser degree from France. 
The consequent variations from the 
American type constitute an interest- 
ing contrast and provide a fruitful 
field for study. 

But even in the political realm Brit- 
ish legislation must be greatly modi- 
fied before it can be adapted to Cana- 
dian conditions. The Dominion, like 
the United States, has a federal con- 
stitution. Under the British North 
America Act certain powers are given 
to the Dominion Government; others 
reserved for the provinces. In the 


newer field of social legislation we 
run into jurisdictional disputes and 
sometimes have recourse to curious 
compromises, although in Canada 
residual powers rest with the federal 
government, there is a tendency to in- 
crease the range of subjects claimed 
by or relegated to the individual 
provinces. 

The Old Age Pension Scheme is 
one of those anomalous arrange- 
ments evolved through the stresses 
and strains of political expediency. 
The Dominion Government in 1927 
passed legislation providing for 
standard regulations and offering to 
the provinces that adopted the 
scheme, fifty per cent of the pension 
payments. The provinces are held 
responsible for, and must bear the 
cost of administration. 

When this arrangement was first 
proposed the majority of the provin- 
cial governments were either indiffer- 
ent or opposed to it. In a vague way 
they thought that if old-age pensions 
were necessary the Federal Treasury 
ought to bear the entire cost. This 
the Dominion Government would not 
concede. Provision was then made 
that the scheme would go into opera- 
tion as soon as any one province would 
avail itself of what might be called 
“conditional” legislation. British Co- 
lumbia led the way, to be followed 
closely by Manitoba; then came Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta. And now 
Ontario. This means that the ulti- 
mate success of the act is now as- 
sured. The labor people and others 
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in Quebec and the Maritime Prov- 
inces keep up a steady pressure on 
their legislatures to grant them the 
advantages enjoyed elsewhere in Can- 
ada. Moreover, the authorities of the 
provinces which are as yet outside 
the benefits of the act, cannot view 
with equanimity the spectacle of grants 
derived from taxes raised from the 
Dominion at large being given to sis- 
ter provinces while they go without. 
Threats have been made that the con- 
stitutionality of the legislation would 
be challenged. It is probable now 
that instead of taking such action the 
Eastern provinces will fall into line. 

In many ways it is advisable that 
the administration should be local. In 
practice, it has been found possible to 
enlarge and adapt existing depart- 
mental machinery to cover this new 
field. In my own province of Mani- 
toba, for example, the Old Age Pen- 
sion Act is administered by the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board. 

As at first in England, the scheme 
is non-contributory. This was al- 
most necessarily so in Canada as a 
contributory scheme might have been 
held to affect civil rights which are 
provincial, and so the act might have 
been declared ultra vires. It might 
have been possible, as in certain other 
types of legislation, for the provinces 
to enact concurrent legislation, but this 
they would not have been willing to 
do. Action meant compromise. So 
the existing legislation, it must be ad- 
mitted, is more or less on a charity 
basis and the provisions far from 
satisfactory. It is hoped, however, 
that it may be merely the entering 
wedge. 

What persons are pensionable? Let 
me quote the concise terms of the Act: 
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“Provision shall be made for the 
payment of a pension to every person 
who, at the date of the proposed com- 
mencement of the pension: 


“(a) Is a British subject, or, be- 
ing a widow, who is not a British sub- 
ject, was such before her marriage; 

“(b) Has attained the age of 
seventy years; 

““(c) Has resided in Canada for 
the twenty years immediately pre- 
ceding the date aforesaid; 

“(d) Has resided in the province 
in which the application for pension 
is made, for the five years immedi- 
ately preceding the said date; 

“(e) Is not an Indian as defined 
by The Indian Act; 

“(f) Is not in receipt of an income 
of as much as three hundred and sixty- 
five dollars ($365.00) a year, and 

“‘(g) Has not made any voluntary 
assignment or transfer of property 
for the purpose of qualifying for a 
pension.” 


What is the amount of the pension? 
Again the terms of the Act: 


“The maximum pension payable 
shall be two hundred and forty dol- 
lars yearly, which shall be subject to 
reduction by the amount of the in- 
come of the pensioner in excess of one 
hundred and twenty-five dollars a 
year.” 

Another clause provides that the 
receipt of a pension shall not by itself 
constitute a disqualification from vot- 
ing at any provincial or municipal 
election. 

Another important clause— 


“When a pensioner is the owner of 
an interest in a dwelling house in 
which he resides and the pension au- 
thority accepts a transfer to it of such 
interest the pension payable to the 
pensioner shall not be subject to any 
reduction in respect of the annual 
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value of such interest, but the pension 
authority shall, on the death of the 
pensioner, or upon his ceasing to use 
such dwelling house as his place of 
residence, be entitled to sell the pen- 
sioner’s interest therein and to retain 
out of the proceeds of such sale the 
amount of all payments made to the 
pensioner by way of pension in excess 
of the amount he would have received 
if such interest had not been trans- 
ferred to the pension authority, to- 
gether with interest on the said pay- 
ment at the rate of five per cent per 
annum compounded annually.” 
Considerable difficulty in drafting 
the legislation arose from the possible 
removal of a pensioner from one 
province to another with the added 
complication that the one or the other 
province might not have entered into 
the pension scheme. The general 


principle adopted may be gathered 


from the following: 


“Where a pensioner has, during 
part of the twenty years, immediately 
preceding the date of the proposed 
commencement of the pension, re- 
sided in more than one province in 
which he would have become pension- 
able if he had continued to reside 
therein, the province in which the 
pension is granted shall be entitled to 
be reimbursed by the other province 
or provinces in which the pensioner 
has resided as aforesaid, a propor- 
tion of the pension equal to the pro- 
portion, which the duration of the pen- 
sioner’s residence in such other prov- 
ince bears to twenty years.” 

Then another difficulty was experi- 
enced as to administration when after 
the grant of the pension the pensioner 
transferred his permanent residence 
to another province. No pension is 
paid to a pensioner residing outside 


Canada. 
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These details are given to illustrate 
the problem of administering legisla- 
tion that is not necessarily uniform in 
all the provinces. Some of the diff- 
culties are those of bookkeeping and 
can be met; others, in practice work 
great hardship upon those who at 
any stage have shifted from one prov- 
ince to another—still more upon mi- 
grants to or from Canada. 

A conference of Dominion and 
Provincial officials has been created 
which will in time iron out some of 
the anomalies. Perhaps by that time 
all the provinces will have come in 
and the way have been prepared for 
a thoroughgoing federal scheme. At 
the last Imperial Conference there 
was some discussion as to the possi- 
bility of arranging for a transfer of 
pension benefits from any one to any 
other country within the British Com- 
monwealth. 

The limitations and defects of the 
existing scheme are all too obvious. 
The pensionable age ought not to be 
above sixty-five years, perhaps not 
above sixty. The amount paid should 
be larger and not subject to deductions. 
The classification of those pensionable 
should not be confined to such narrow 
limits. For example: I think of one 
elderly Icelandic woman, who has 
done splendid pioneer work, but who, 
because of the nature of that work, 
has not been able to acquire a suffi- 
cient knowledge of the English lan- 
guage to enable her to become natural- 
ized. For this reason she is barred 
from receiving a pension. Hundreds 
of cases of hardship could be in- 
stanced. 

And yet thousands of old people 
are today being saved from the dis- 
comfort and disgrace of the poor- 
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house. They are able to keep their 
little homes together. Some of them 
are actually receiving a larger regular 
income than they did in the prime of 
their -lives—this to the disgrace of a 
society that makes no provision for 
a legal minimum wage! 

Further, it should be remembered 
that our Canadian manufacturers pro- 
test that this country should not be ex- 
pected to carry burdens greater than 
those borne by our rich industrial 
neighbors to the south. 

So, in view of all these considera- 
tions we believe that the Canadian 
Old Age Pension Act marks a distinct 
step in advance. 

The legislation, inadequate as it is, 
was attained only after years of strug- 
gle inside and outside of Parliament. 
Organized Labor has for years made 
this one of their legislative demands. 
Indeed, Mr. Tom Moore, President 
of the Trades and Labor Congress, 
declares that it takes about twenty 
years to educate the public to the 
point when governments will enact 
advanced labor legislation. 

For several years prior to the pass- 
ing of the Old Age Pension Act the 
subject had been discussed in Parlia- 
ment and even studied and reported 
upon by a special committee of the 
House but no concrete action eventu- 
ated, 

Then came the session of 1926 
when the Government held office by 
only a few votes. According to the 
British system, if the government is 
out-voted it is defeated and is immedi- 
ately replaced by another govern- 
ment, or an appeal is made to the 
country. 

In the House of Commons there 
were only two men elected on a Labor 
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Party ticket. In addition, there was 
one Independent favorable to labor, 
and a number of sympathetic farmer- 
progressives. The Government's ex- 
tremity was our opportunity. We 
wrote the following note to the Prime 
Minister : 


“Dear Mr. King: 


“As representatives of Labor in 
the House of Commons may we ask 
whether it is your intention to intro- 
duce at this session legislation with 
regard to (a) provision for the un- 
employed; (b) old-age pensions. We 
are venturing to send a similar in- 
quiry to the Leader of the Opposition. 

“Yours sincerely, 
“J. S. Woodsworth, 
“A. A. Heaps.” 


The Leader of the Opposition sent 
us a very unsatisfactory answer. The 
Prime Minister’s reply was in part as 
follows : 


“Ottawa, January 28, 1926. 
“Dear Mr. Woodsworth: 


rs I would refer you respect- 
ing provision for the unemployed, to 
the answer given in the House of 
Commons today by the Hon. Ernest 
Lapointe on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, in reply to a question by your- 
self and which indicated the Govern- 
ment’s intention of carrying out with 
respect to emergency relief the prac- 
tice adopted in cooperation with prov- 
inces and municipalities in the years 
immediately following the war. In 
answer to the question from Mr. 
Neill, Mr. Lapointe further intimated 
that it was the intention of the Gov- 
ernment to introduce at this session 
legislation with respect to Old Age 
Pensions. You will observe that the 
statement made by Mr. Lapointe was 
in accordance with the intimation 
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which I gave to Mr. Heaps and your- 
self at the time of our interview, fol- 
lowing the receipt of the communi- 
cation herein referred to. 

“Yours sincerely, 


““W. L. Mackenzie King.” 


When there came the vote which 
was to determine the fate of the Gov- 
ernment, I stated our position thus: 


“It seems to me that we must be 
very grateful indeed that the peculiar 
combination of circumstances which 
we find existing in the House at this 
time has seemingly made it possible 
to place upon the statute books long 
overdue legislation in the interests of 
some of the most needy but least in- 
fluential elements of our population. 

so long as the Government is 
prepared to bring down legislation 
which commends itself to our judg- 
ment we must continue to support it.” 


The Government faithfully car- 


ried out its promises. Against strenu- 
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ous opposition the Old Age Pension 
Bill passed the House of Commons 
only to be thrown out by the Senate. 
Then after a constitutional crisis 
came another election in which, Old 
Age Pensions became a leading and 
popular political issue. The Liberals 
were returned and the new Minister 
of Labor—Hon. Peter Heenan—re- 
introduced the Old Age Pension Bill. 
After the favorable reception with 
which the measure had been met 
throughout the country, and influ- 
enced doubtless by the representatives 
maintained at Ottawa by organized 
labor, the Senate withdrew its oppo- 
sition. The Act respecting Old Age 
Pensions was assented to 31st of 
March, 1927. 

Almost the first piece of construc- 
tive social legislation passed by the 
Dominion House—a forerunner, we 
trust, of other measures of social in- 
surance. 


Legislative Buildings, Winnipeg, Manitoba 





CANADIAN STATISTICS RELATING 
TO LABOUR 


R. H. Coats 


Dominion Statistician 


N CANADA, most of the statis- 
] tical work of the government is 
centralized under the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. In 1918 the 
Bureau was created (under the “‘Sta- 
tistics Act’’) and made responsible 
for the statistics “relative to the com- 
mercial, industrial, social, economic 
and general activities and conditions 
of the people’’—practically a univer- 
sal mandate. It was recognized that 
certain statistics must originate in, or 
can best be collected through, par- 
ticular departments—or in fact can 
best be interpreted and issued by such 
departments. To meet this situation, 


the act enjoined collaboration be- 
tween the Bureau and the several de- 
partments, under the following ma- 
chinery: First, the Dominion Statisti- 
cian, as chief of the Bureau, has 
standing access to heads of depart- 


ments for conference purposes. Sec- 
ondly, he is under instruction, on any 
point of statistical procedure involv- 
ing departmental interests, to submit 
a modus vivendi between the Bureau 
and the department in question for 
the consideration of the Cabinet. Such 
recommendation, on approval, con- 
stitutes a permanent arrangement 
governing the particular subject. 
Thus, should dispute arise, it is settled 
by the body representative of all in- 
terests. In the working out, most of 
the purely statistical operations of the 
government have, as above said, been 
brought under the immediate direc- 


tion of the Bureau of Statistics, whilst 
the rest are governed by a series of 
specific agreements arrived at by the 
process indicated. 

In Canada, as in the United States, 
government is on a federal basis, and 
several highly important functions 
are exercised by the provinces. Co- 
operation accordingly must be worked 
out between the Bureau of Statistics 
and provincial departments. Pro- 
vision for this is made in a clause of 
the Statistics Act which permits pro- 
vincial officers to act as agents of the 
Bureau, and also gives the Bureau ac- 
cess to provincial records. 

The purposes of statistical cen- 
tralization may be briefly stated. 
They include, first, certain economies 
in overhead, as in staff, equipment, 
library, administrative system, etc. 
Secondly the convenience of the pub- 
lic is promoted through the reduction 
of questionnaires and the setting up 
of a central information agency. 
Thirdly, statistical experience is con- 
centrated and enhanced in value. But 
the final and fundamental purpose 
lies in the fact that the great subjects 
of statistics; such as production, 
trade, finance, population, labour con- 
ditions, are not separate and distinct, 
but are inter-related. Phenomena 
common to different fields must be 
treated statistically in the same way 
throughout. The classification of 
commodities, for example, should be 
made on the same principle, whether 
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for production statistics, trade sta- 
tistics, price statistics, etc.; similarly 
with the classification of occupations, 
whether for the census, vital statis- 
tics, labour statistics, immigration sta- 
tistics, or social statistics in general. 

A concrete example of the manner 
in which this organization works out 
may be given. There are between 
three and four thousand factories 
making butter and cheese in Canada. 
Small individually, in the aggregate 
they constitute an important indus- 
try. They are under provincial juris- 
diction, each province having a 
dairy commissioner, whose staff in- 
spects, instructs and generally super- 
vises their operations. In addition 
there is a Dominion Dairy Commis- 
sioner, whose functions largely relate 
to interprovincial and export trade. 
Previous to 1918, most of these pro- 


vincial @airy branches collected and 


issued statistics. They did it by a 
variety of methods on such points as 
classification of products, fiscal year, 
etc. Hence, if a comparative view, 
or a Dominion total, were desired, 
the work had largely to be done over, 
or approximate results accepted. Sub- 
jects in which a dairy commissioner 
as such is apt not to be interested— 
for example, the analysis of capital, 
labour conditions, fuel consumption, 
power equipment—were for the most 
part omitted, so that if a Finance 
Department, Labour Department, 
Fuel Controller or Water Power au- 
thority desired to know the bearing 
of the dairying industry from their 
particular standpoints they had to 
find it out for themslves, incidentally 
duplicating overhead. 

Under the present scheme the Bu- 
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reau of Statistics, the Dominion 
Dairy Commissioner and the nine 
Provincial Dairy Commissioners have 
joined forces. A form for annual 
data has been agreed upon that will 
collect all the information that the 
several governments require. The 
Bureau prints and supplies this form, 
thus insuring standardization. The 
duty of collection is assumed by the 
Provincial Departments; that of com- 
pilation and publication by the Bu- 
reau. The results as compiled are at 
once handed to the several provinces, 
for use in any way they may think 
proper. The Bureau, however, un- 
dertakes to publish a report for the 
whole Dominion, which report is 
edited by the Dominion Dairy Com- 
missioner. The data on labour, water 
power, fuel consumption, etc., are 
simultaneously made available to the 
departments interested. They are 
united, however, in the Bureau with 
similar materials similarly collected 
throughout the field of production, 
including mining, fisheries, lumber- 
ing, construction and manufactures. 
In more particular reference to la- 
bour statistics: It goes without saying 
that such statistics should be carried 
out in the closest association with 
those of general social and economic 
conditions. First, all questions ap- 
pertaining to labour conditions in the 
censuses of population and of indus- 
try are framed by the Bureau and the 
Department of Labour in consulta- 
tion. The census is the great stock- 
taking of the nation, the background 
against which nearly all other statistics 
are projected. More specifically, the 
questions appearing in the Census of 
Population dealing with occupations, 
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earnings and unemployment, and the 
questions of the Industrial Census 
(annual) dealing with such points as 
the number and classification of em- 
ployees, wages and salaries, hours of 
operation, etc., are thus discussed 
and their relative place in the general 
scheme determined. These data are 
published in a wide variety of reports 
by the Bureau. Secondly, those labour 
statistics which are collected by the 
method of continuous observation are 
the subject of special arrangement be- 
tween the Labour Department and the 
Bureau. These include more par- 
ticularly the statistics of strikes, the 
statistics of prices and cost of living, 
the statistics of rates of wages, the 
statistics of employment and unem- 
ployment, and the statistics of indus- 
trial accidents. 

The statistics of strikes are handled 


entirely in the Labour Department, a 
leading function of which in Canada 
may be described as the maintenance 


of industrial peace. In compiling 
these statistics, however, the Labour 
Department follows the Bureau’s in- 
dustrial classification and in general 
insures coordination on important 
points of method. So, too, in the 
matter of statistics of labour organi- 
zations, the Department collects a se- 
ries of data which it issues in the form 
of special annual reports. On the sub- 
ject of prices and cost of living, the 
Bureau of Statistics publishes the offi- 
cial monthly index number of whole- 
sale prices. On retail prices, it also 
collects a series from selected deal- 
ers in towns of 10,000 or over; simul- 
taneously the Department obtains a 
return from its representatives in 
the same towns; these two series 
are amalgamated and the Depart- 
ment analyzes the results and pub- 
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lishes them in the Labour Gazette 
(monthly) adding certain data as to 
rentals and generally covering the 
price situation from the cost of liv- 
ing standpoint. The Bureau _pub- 
lishes the annual official report on 
prices. Rates of wages are handled 
almost entirely in the Department of 
Labour, which publishes an annual re- 
port that is being gradually perfected 
into one of the best of its kind. On 
the subject of employment statistics, 
the Bureau issues a monthly index 
number of employment based on re- 
turns received from employers of 
twenty hands and over. The Labour 
Department publishes these data in 
the Labour Gazette, adding to them a 
return of unemployment which it col- 
lects monthly from trade unions, also 
a statement of applications received 
and placements made by the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada, which is 
administered by the Department. 
Industrial accidents (fatal) are 
recorded quarterly in the Labour 
Gazette. 

It will be seen, therefore, that 
Canada has a comprehensive and 
well-coordinated body of labour sta- 
tistics. It has not been possible 
within the space of a short article like 
the present to do more than enumer- 
ate the more important arrange- 
ments and reports to this end. If a 
single guide to the labour statistics of 
Canada is desired, the reader could 
not do better than subscribe to the 
Labour Gazette, the monthly official 
journal of the Department of Labour, 
where he will find the more impor- 
tant statistics published in at least 
summary form, and where full notices 
appear of other leading reports as 
they are published. 
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HE Railwaymen of Canada 

were among the first on the con- 

tinent to realize the benefits to 
be derived from organization. 

We have those yet among us who 
were members of the “Knights of 
Labor,” but it was not until the craft 
form of organization took shape that 
negotiations were carried on and 
agreements entered into with railway 
companies. 

It is significant that from the very 
first, our organizations were inter- 
national in character despite the fact 
that the pioneers of our industry 
were chiefly British; it was even then 
realized that as trade-unionists their 
interests were directly allied with 
those engaged in similar industry on 
the other side of the imaginary 
boundary line, and to whom they 
were also tied by blood relationship. 

We find that among the transpor- 
tation brotherhoods, the numbers as- 
signed to Canadian lodges indicate 
their early connection with the inter- 
national movement. Among the ma- 
chinists, such lodges as 103, I11, 
122, place those men as among the 
first to organize in their classification, 
and we find also that the Mainte- 
nance of Way and the Brotherhood 
of Railway Carmen of America were 
in the early days largely Canadian in 
their make-up. 

What is claimed as the first signed 
agreement between shopmen and a 


railway company on the North Amer- 
ican Continent, was that brought 
about as the result of a strike of 
machinists on the Canadian Pacific 
Railroad in the year 1899; the result- 
ant agreement brought about basic 
rates of pay and conditions of em- 
ployment which have been added to 
and amended consistently from that 
date until now and the shop crafts 
still have one of the best working 
agreements on the continent. 

The custom of separate agree- 
ments for shop-craft organizations 
became obsolete after a strike of the 
Federated Trades on the C. P. R. 
in 1908, this to assist the boilermak- 
ers resist a reduction in rates and a 
reclassification of their trade, pro- 
viding for numbers of specialists at 
lesser rates of pay. 

Although this strike was not 
counted as a success at the time, it 
did demonstrate the solidarity of the 
shop mechanics and their helpers, an 
almost 100 per cent walk-out taking 
place from coast to coast, it brought 
to the respective crafts a realization 
of the identity of their interests and 
resulted the next year, 1909, in a 
federated trades agreement, one of 
the first in North America. 

Simultaneously with this activity 
on the Canadian Pacific, organiza- 
tion was active on other Canadian 
roads; some reverses were met with 
but a steady growth took place. 
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As early as 1903 Saturday after- 
noon was granted as a holiday to 
main shops and has been so recog- 
nized until this time, and is remark- 
able now in view of the strenuous 
fight being waged this year to bring 
about the forty-hour week in Ameri- 
can industry; our shop trades have 
been in advance of our brothers to 
the south of us to that extent for 
more than twenty-five years. 

In 1907 the nine-hour day was es- 
tablished by negotiation and was the 
recognized day for over ten years. 

Our repeated negotiations with 
railway management, first as sepa- 
rate crafts, and then as federations 
on one section of a railway and on 
different railways, convinced our or- 
ganizations that management was 
centrally organized and had a dis- 
tinct advantage inasmuch as they 
were playing our committees from 
one section to the other on the plea 
that they could do nothing until the 
other fellow moved, and at the same 
time were in a position to call the 
tune the other fellow would play. 

The result of this was that in Feb- 
ruary, 1918, our different federa- 
tions joined together in what is 
known as Division No. 4, Railway 
Employees’ Department, A. F. of L., 
and as such we have met with some 
very notable successes. 

The eight-hour day was secured as 
one of the first measures of success, 
which meant a forty-four-hour week 
for the main shops, and at the same 
time our newly formed division was 
instrumental in having the terms of 
the McAdoo award, with its supple- 
ments and orders, applied to all Ca- 
nadian railway workers, and for 
which the railway companies were 
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granted compensating freight and 
passenger rate increases. 

For nearly twelve years we have 
remained intact as a division, keep- 
ing pace with the rise and fall of the 
labor market, have held up our end 
without one day’s loss of time to our 
membership through wage negotia- 
tions, and at the present time have 
a very excellent working agreement 
covering all railway lines in Canada. 

As well as carrying on direct ne- 
gotiations with the Canadian Rail- 
way Association on behalf of all the 
railways, our division is active in 
many other phases of the labor move- 
ment. We have endorsed and were 
instrumental in having our Canadian 
National membership cooperate in a 
scientific manner with management 
on that property in the better opera- 
tion of the road. Our local com- 
mittees meet with their immediate 


supervisors twice each month, and do 
much to foster that family spirit or 
team work, which results in so much 
good from a mutual standpoint and 
does so much to create public con- 


fidence in their own road. This 
program differs materially from the 
usual paternal or welfare scheme, in 
as much as its fundamental is two 
entirely independent and free organi- 
zations in cooperation with equal 
freedom of expression and action. 

The success of this enterprise has 
secured world-wide comment, it has 
enhanced the prestige of our respec- 
tive organizations, has elevated the 
morale of our membership by giving 
them a better understanding of their 
industry and has added to their re- 
sponsibility by making them partners 
or real citizens of their industry. 

As direct benefits which have ac- 
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crued from this cooperative pro- 
gram, a great number of improve- 
ments have been brought about in 
working conditions around the shops. 
The organizations have grown nu- 
merically, working time has been im- 
proved and stabilized, and as a real 
outstanding achievement a _ week’s 
annual holiday with pay has been 
secured for all of our membership. 

This feature of the week’s holiday 
with pay has since been extended to 
another of our roads, the T. & N. O., 
an Ontario Government-owned rail- 
way, to the Federated Shop Crafts 
only, and as a direct result of its 
application on the Canadian Na- 
tional. Thus a custom once estab- 
lished has its influence on other roads, 
and we are going to work continu- 
ously until we secure two weeks an- 
nually with pay on all the roads under 
our jurisdiction. 


Our progress has been made in 
face of the fact that we have had to 
contend with perhaps the worst fea- 


tures of dual unionism that the 
world has ever known; that is, first, 
the fact that our grand lodges are all 
located in another country, which af- 
fords the anti-union element and the 
individual labor opportunist a won- 
derful chance of appealing to the 
patriotic sentiments of the Canadian 
workers to sever their connection 
from the “dominance of the foreign 
dictator,” and, second, the fact that 
we have an almost solid block of 
French Catholics who have often been 
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persuaded that a strictly religious 
trade union affiliated with the Church 
would work to their best advantage. 

We have also had more than our 
share of the ultra-progressive, who 
at different times have influenced 
numbers of our membership to secede 
from us on the theory that we have 
too many separate unions and there- 
fore the solution was to form an- 
other union to add to the many we 
already had. 

Now, while at no time have these 
dual unions been a real menace to 
our organization, they have been of 
real help to the employers’ associ- 
tions by providing an avenue for the 
dues-dodger and the scab at heart to 
remain aloof from his legitimate or- 
ganization. Naturally the boss has 
taken advantage of this situation and 
the fight has been harder for the 
loyal trade-unionist, to whom even 
the scab owes his present-day condi- 
tions. 

We have been given real tangible 
assistance from our respective grand 
lodges at times when, from all ap- 
pearances, the task was to say the 
least not a remunerative one, but at 
the present time we have in our fed- 
erated shop craft movement an or- 
ganization which is the equal to any 
on the North American Continent, 
both as to percentage of possible or- 
ganization and in aggressive trade- 
unionism, and can be counted upon to 
be well up in front in any progressive 
movement, 


INFLUENCES 


Each separate life is fed 

From many a fountain-head ; 
Tides that we never know 

Into our being flow, 

And rays of the remotest star 
Converge to make us what we are. 
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EW persons can attain to adult 
life without being profoundly 
impressed by the inequalities of 

life. Riches and poverty jostle one an- 
other upon our streets. The tattered 
outcast dozes on his bench while the 
chariot of the wealthy is drawn by. 
The palace is the neighbor of the 
slum. The human mind, lost in a 
maze of inequalities that it cannot 
explain and evils that it cannot 


remedy, singly, must adapt itself as 
best it can. 

Realizing that, singly, he could 
make little progress, the electrical 
worker in Canada proceeded to take 
advantage of cooperation and during 
the past twenty-eight years electrical 


workers in Canada through their co- 
operative efforts within the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers have made such progress as 
has brought to them many of the good 
things of life. Faced with many ob- 
stacles, many of them very serious in- 
deed, disruptive tactics fostered from 
both without and within, schisms, 
splits and what not, the majority have 
persevered and today they rank with 
any. 

Many alternatives have been of- 
fered to the electrical workers in Can- 
ada for the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers in the 
shape of industrial trade unions, po- 
litical organizations and organiza- 
tions based on sentiment such as na- 
tional unions and religious unions. In 
a number of instances these subter- 


fuges were accepted, but as the novelty 
wore off realization came that they 
were indeed only novelties. Service 
to the workers who became a part of 
them was lacking. The human, how- 
ever, never likes to believe, much less 
allow any one else to believe that he 
has been fooled or buncoed and there- 
for considerable time elapsed before 
proper reorganization could be ac- 
complished. Valuable time in these 
cases was of necessity lost. How- 
ever, realizing that they could not for- 
ever stand still, reorganization came 
and with it progress. In spite of these 
handicaps the electrical worker has 
forged ahead. 

From an industrial and commercial 
standpoint Canada is a young country 
yet she has taken advantage of all of 
the advanced methods of industrial 
processes and modern innovations. 
Canada is plentifully blessed with 
natural resources and wealth and this 
wealth is being extracted with the aid 
of modern appliances. Electricity is 
destined to play a large part in the de- 
velopment of Canada and throughout 
the length and breadth of the country 
are many possibilities for the develop- 
ment of electricity from water powers. 

What all this is going to mean to 
the worker in general and the electri- 
cal worker in particular is hard to de- 
termine. Sheer force of individual 
personality will not suffice except in 
very rare instances. The electrical 
worker will only be able to take ad- 
vantage of the possibilities by coopera- 
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tion with his fellow workers. That 
he is recognizing this fact is manifest. 
The electrical worker is organizing 
and he is organizing in the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers. Local unions of the Brother- 
hood are in existence all over the 
country from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific. Prejudices which have existed 
during the past few years are disap- 
pearing and they are uniting in ever- 
increasing numbers. 

Canada is also a country of mag- 
nificent distances and it must be ad- 
mitted is not too plentifully popu- 
lated. This to some extent offers 
handicaps. The worker is to some 
extent confined to particular localities 
and he must make his mark within 
that locality. Not being blessed with 
too much of this world’s goods, he has 
not the opportunity of rapidly moving 
from one place, because of distance, 
to another and therefore can be taken 
advantage of. This situation, too, to 
a large extent, has been overcome by 
organization. 

The advent of labor-saving devices, 
or should we call them by their proper 
title labor-eliminating devices, has its 
effect on the electrical worker. For 
some time the electrical worker has 
lived in somewhat of a fool’s para- 
dise. He has been of the opinion that 
there were no short cuts to electrical 
installations, but he has found out 
that there is. Despite the fact that 
the motive power for most of these 
modern devices is electricity, modern 
innovations have been introduced in 
electrical work as well. Much has 
been said as to the value to humanity 
because of these innovations and yet 
the fact remains that these new forces 
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controlled by mankind have been 
powerless as yet to remove want and 
destitution, hard work and social dis- 
content. Machinery is playing a very 
important part in life today and the 
tendency of machinery is to eliminate 
human labor. That the electrical 
worker in Canada is coming to recog- 
nize this phase in his life, there is no 
doubt. He installs a great deal of it. 
He maintains much of it and he is 
more and more realizing that co- 
operation is indeed essential to his 
welfare. He has become by brute 
force of circumstances a sort of col- 
lectivist, puzzled only as to how much 
of a collectivist to be. This much 
must be apparent. There can be no 
great hope for universal betterment 
of society by the mere advance of 
technical industrial progress and by 
the unaided play of the motive of 
every man for himself. 

With the introduction of modern 
machinery the electrical worker is 
playing an ever-increasing part in the 
life of the Dominion. As has already 
been stated electricity is playing an 
ever-increasing part in industry as a 
motive power, but this together with 
the high degree of skill and ability 
necessary is not sufficient to bring to 
him adequate returns for his labor. 
Today, ability and skill do not so 
much determine remuneration as does 
the “market.” The number of men 
procurable is a greater determining 
factor than is ability and skill. 

The organized electrical worker 
has played an important part in the 
securing of legislation beneficial to the 
workers. Electricity plays an im- 
portant part in every industry and 
therefore the electrical worker in the 
course of his daily toil comes in con- 
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tact with more different classes of 
workers than does the worker in al- 
most any other trade and he has an 
opportunity of studying general con- 
ditions in a greater degree than do 
many other tradesmen. The organ- 
ized electrical worker in this country 
has given his time and study for the 
benefit of humanity and has greatly 
assisted in the development of bene- 
ficial legislation and Canada has to 
her credit some very beneficial legis- 
lation from a worker’s viewpoint. 
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The International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers is a force in the 
lives of those who follow the electri- 
cal industry for a livelihood. Alterna- 
tives have been offered, subterfuges 
have been tested and found wanting. 
The Brotherhood has been forsaken 
but only for a time. International 
Trade Unionism has been proven the 
real force in the efforts and struggles 
of the workers in Canada for a fuller, 
freer and better life. 


FEDERATED ASSOCIATION OF LETTER 
CARRIERS 


Joun J. Reaves, President 


HE Federated Association of 

Letter Carriers was the first or- 

ganization to come into existence 
in the Canadian Postal Service. It is 
the only postal organization affliated 
with the Trades and Labor Congress 
of Canada, and has maintained an 
unbroken affiliation with that body for 
the past thirty-five years. 

We have accomplished some nota- 
ble achievements ; the most important 
being the Saturday half holiday for 
forty-seven weeks of the year, and 
payment for overtime. 

Being a large country with a rela- 
tively small population scattered over 
a wide area, the work of organization 
is dificult. In recent years we have 
not made the progress that we would 
have liked for various reasons—chief 
of which has been legislation which 
placed us under the Civil Service 
Commission, and the activity of cer- 
tain secession movements which have 


accomplished nothing but have held 
us back. 

Prior to putting the Postal Service 
under the Civil Service Commission a 
classification was made by experts who 
evidently knew nothing about post- 
ofice work, and salary schedules 
were set for the whole Civil Service, 
resulting as follows: 

The Civil Service Commission shall 
recommend what salary schedules 
shall be. The Government cannot 
amend or increase the award of the 
Civil Service Commission but they 
can reject. 

Two postmaster generals have 
recommended increases for letter car- 
riers and have had them turned down, 
and at this last session of Parliament 
the Postmaster General stated that he 
had again recommended increases for 
postal workers. The leader of the 
opposition and also independent 
members were favorable to us getting 
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increased remuneration, and yet be- 
cause of the legislation giving such 
powers to the Civil Service Commis- 
sion they were in position to say no, 
and their word was superior to Parlia- 
ment. 

The Federated Association of Let- 
ter Carriers is seeking amendments to 
the Civil Service Act curtailing the 
arbitrary powers of the Civil Service 
Commission. 

In 1918 certain postal organiza- 
tions seceded from their parent bodies 
and formed an amalgamation of pos- 
tal workers which has since become 
the Amalgamated Civil Servants of 
Canada. They have accomplished 


nothing and last year the United Pos- 
tal Employees of Canada was organ- 
ized. Both these organizations have 
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been seeking our members and have 
offered them membership at cheap 
rates, much cheaper than ours. 

We have always maintained that if 
the different postal workers would 
organize with the sanction, and hold- 
ing a charter from the Trades and 
Labor Congress of Canada, we were 
prepared to meet them and cooperate 
with them. 

We believe that the best policy for 
the Canadian Letter Carriers is to be- 
long to the Federated Association of 
Letter Carriers in affiliation with the 
Trades and Labor Congress of Can- 
ada; and if such a policy is maintained 
and a sustained effort is put forward 
for increased salaries and better work- 
ing conditions, it will meet with suc- 
cess. 


Scarboro Bluffs—Toronto 





IN THE SPOT LIGHT 


Joun W. Bruce 


General Organizer, United Association of Journeymen Plumbers and Steam Fitters 
of the United States and Canada 


price of our liberty is as true 

today as when written by a pro- 
phetic teacher. So we in the labor 
movement in Canada have at all 
times been on our guard to protect 
our heritage. The constructive ideal- 
ism upon which the international 
labor movement is founded is so 
broad in its application as a means 
of bringing about a higher and a 
better life, that it is to be regretted 
that many thousands of the men and 
women do not see in this great move- 
ment a means of their industrial libera- 
tion. Even with our limited num- 


re eternal vigilance is the 


bers it is wonderful what has been 
accomplished, and we in Canada fully 


realize the power and influence of our 
international labor movement and our 
various afhliations. 

This country, with its wide-open 
spaces and the industry of the country 
being greatly agricultural, with the 
industrial areas confined principally 
to our larger cities, gives us problems 
that are not apparent to the move- 
ment elsewhere, and so even with 
our difficulties our international move- 
ment shows considerable progress. 

We have been hampered somewhat 
in improving the wages and working 
conditions of the workers by a group 
of workers prompted with an indi- 
vidual desire for self-aggrandize- 
ment, who have propagated the 
idea of a national movement, based 
upon the recognition of rights of 
workers in Canada to direct and con- 
trol a labor movement with a na- 


tional distinction. And in their meth- 
ods have been devoid of honor in 
making it appear that our participa- 
tion in the American labor movement 
is based upon our surrender of our 
autonomous rights in the conduct of 
the affairs of our various organiza- 
tions, and trying to arouse a national 
cry of destruction that is entirely un- 
fair and unfounded. No one can 
deny the division of opinion that 
exists in the European labor move- 
ment due to the influence of national 
prejudices, and we applaud the efforts 
of the leaders of that movement 
in their gigantic efforts to bring 
about harmony in their ranks as a 
means of peaceful understanding for 
the solution of their problems. 
Therefore it is regrettable to know 
that men, still conscious of those 
things that led to war in the past, use 
these things as a means of attempt- 
ing to retard our efforts and disrupt 
if possible our international affilia- 
tions and movement. Being Anglo- 
Saxon and feeling secure in our blood 
relationship binds us in an indissolu- 
ble bond. 

With our years of harmonious re- 
lationship and peace within our na- 
tional life, which is the admiration 
of the whole world, this reflects itself 
in our international labor movement, 
and therefore explains the success 
which has come to our efforts in Can- 
ada, for we feel we are part of the 
greatest labor movement of the 
world, whose achievements speak for 
themselves in the securing of higher 
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wages, better standards of living and 
a great measure of social legislation, 
that contributes to making our posi- 
tion as workers in the world con- 
siderably better than the workers of 
any country. Even with all of these 
accomplishments we are a long way 
from our goal. There are thousands 
of industrial workers who have 
yet failed to realize the benefits of 
organization. We still face the ter- 
rible ravages of general unemploy- 
ment and _ seasonal employment. 
These can be overcome if the work- 
ers only realized our mission and in 
this we still carry on with our slogan 
of organize, agitate and educate, and 
this is fully reflected in our progress. 

In the recent convention of the 
Trades and Labor Congress of Can- 
ada all international organizations 
reported considerable progress, and 
in this we rank as in the forefront 
of the fight for better conditions. 
While our government still declines 
to put into effect the findings of the 
Washington Conference regarding 
the eight-hour day and other conven- 
tions of that memorable conference, 
we are forging ahead. 

We have shortened our hours by 
the economic power of our organ- 
izations until we have the forty- 
four-hour week well established; 
many of our local unions have estab- 
lished the forty-hour week; and with 
many more the probability of this 
being established: in the near future 
along with higher wages and a better 
standard of living. 

Our workmen’s compensation laws 
rank as the finest in the world; our 
minimum wage for women and chil- 
dren brought protection to helpless 
thousands of female toilers. The 
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mothers’ pension acts have been the 
sole support of thousands of depend- 
ent mothers and children and a most 
humane measure; and now the old 
age pension which is now very gen- 
erally accepted as a very beneficial 
measure that will bring relief to the 
old and infirm in this country. 

The factories and shops acts and 
many other well-known and well- 
established laws that are a reflex of 
the activities and usefulness of the 
international labor movement, and 
now we press on to greater actions 
and our slogan is greater opportuni- 
ties, more leisure and less unemploy- 
ment and greater security for our 
existence by a reduction of our hours 
of labor that all might be usefully 
employed. Our labor movement is 
alive to the necessity of closer co- 
operation and is doing its share in try- 
ing to improve the relation as be- 
tween employer and employed. 

And the United Association of 
Plumbers, Steamfitters and Sprink- 
lerfitters feel proud of the position 
they have been able to establish for 
their members. There is not a city 
or town in this broad Dominion 
capable of maintaining a local union 
but what we have a good organiza- 
tion working harmoniously and under 
good agreements, with wages and 
working conditions the equal of any 
organization. In several cities we 
have the forty-hour week; and in 
none do we exceed the forty-four- 
hour week, with an average wage of 
$9 per day. We owe all this to the 
splendid spirit demonstrated by our 
membership in organization, and 
with faith and devotion to the inter- 
national labor movement as repre- 
sented by the American Federation 
of Labor. 





PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES IN THE 
DOMINION OF CANADA 


R. A. RicG 


Director, Employment Service Branch, Canadian Department of Labour, Ottawa 


E frequently hear of the 

“inalienable right to work” 

of the worker, the fact that 
society owes to each individual who 
wants employment the opportunity 
to employ his time at a fair remuner- 
ation; but, after all, for the largest 
number the right to work is not so 
much a right as a necessity. In 
other words, in order that workers 
may not suffer from starvation, or 
near-starvation, or in order that they 
may not suffer the humiliation and 
degradation of living on charity, it 
is as essential to society as a whole as 
to workers themselves that the mass 


of the people should be steadily and 
profitably employed. 

Readers of the 
need not be reminded of the-evils of 
unemployment and the urgency of 
making use of any practical means 
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toward their diminution. As a first 
step in lessening unemployment, in 
keeping workers as nearly fully em- 
ployed as circumstances permit, there 
comes to mind the need for a com- 
mon and well-known meeting place 
for employer and employee, such an 
agency to be in a position at all 
times to keep in touch with industry 
so that unemployed workers may be 
aotified just as soon as vacancies de- 
velop. A realization of the possi- 
bilities of such an institution years 
ago gave rise to the private employ- 
ment agent, profiting at the expense 
of those whom he served, and the 
fact that many such agents have al- 


ways been able to do a flourishing 
business when allowed to operate in- 
dicates public patronage of their 
offices and the economic need of such 
a service. 

Owing to the fact that private em- 
ployment agents were constantly 
dealing with the unemployed, the 
temptations to exploit the need of the 
hapless worker were too great in 
many instances to be withstood by 
those who were operating fee-charg- 
ing agencies. Evidence might be 
given which would prove beyond a 
doubt that a sufficient number of pri- 
vate employment agents adopted 
practices which were not in the pub- 
lic interest, to condemn the whole 
system of such private agencies, and 
it was condemned in Canada more 
than once by investigating commis- 
sions for corrupt practices used in 
carrying on the business. The 
charging of excessive fees, having 
workers discharged to enable others 
to be placed, and similar practices 
were all too common. 

But of equal importance in dis- 
crediting private agencies was the 
fact that a well-organized employ- 
ment market requires a cooperating 
and coordinated system of employ- 
ment offices in different localities, in 
order that the important considera- 
tion of proper organization of the 
employment market may take preced- 
ence over the mere profit to be de- 
rived from placement work, and this 
private agents failed to provide. 
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Realization of the facts concern- 
ing the inadequacy and almost in- 
evitable venality of private, fee- 
charging employment agencies, aided 
in a degree, perhaps, by the general 
extension of governmental activity 
brought about by the war, eventu- 
ally produced a public opinion which 
strongly favored government assist- 
ance to the worker in the matter of 
endeavoring to secure employment. 

To the trade-union movement in 
Canada must go no inconsiderable 
portion of the credit for having mar- 
shalled public opinion and for hav- 
ing influenced legislatures in the di- 
rection of the action taken in setting 
up public employment offices. As 
early as 1897, twenty-one years be- 
fore the inception of a nation-wide 
system of employment offices, the 
Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada endorsed a recommendation 
of the president that “a continued ac- 
tive and persevering effort should be 
made through the several subordi- 
nate and other labor organizations 
of the Dominion” to secure free, pub- 
lic employment bureaus throughout 
the country. It was not an easy task 
which labor assigned itself. With 
the primary responsibility and legis- 
lative power respecting employment 
offices resting with nine provincial 
governments, and with it highly de- 
sirable to have a coordinated system 
across Canada, it was necessary to 
deal with the nine provincial, as well 
as the federal, governments. But 
labor had reason to know first hand 
the shortcomings of the private agen- 
cies, and as public offices seemed the 
only alternative, a request for their 
establishment was long a_ hardy 
perennial at workers’ conventions. 
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Through the years from 1897 to 
1918, organized labor continuously 
and untiringly sought to bring pres- 
sure to bear upon the several goy- 
ernments for the purpose of securing 
the establishment of free, public em- 
ployment offices. 

The year 1918 was epochal in the 
employment office movement in Can- 
ada. While a start had been made 
by the governments of some prov- 
inces in establishing offices prior to 
that year (the Province of Quebec 
being the first to move, and that as 
early as 1909), these offices were not 
numerous and a coordination of their 
efforts was unknown. But early in 
1918, following the constant urging 
of labor and in order to cope more 
effectively with the post-war employ- 
ment problems that were bound to 
develop after the close of hostilities, 
the Parliament of Canada enacted a 
measure known as the Employment 
Offices Coordination Act. This act 
empowered the Minister of Labour: 

(a) to aid and encourage the or- 
ganization and coordination of em- 
ployment offices and to promote uni- 
formity by methods among them; 

(b) to establish one or more 
clearing houses for the interchange 
of information between employment 
offices concerning the transfer of 
labor and other matters; 

(c) to compile and distribute in- 
formation received from employment 
offices, and from other sources, re- 
garding prevailing conditions of em- 
ployment. 

It will be observed that the pur- 
pose of this act was not to establish 
offices controlled by the federal gov- 
ernment, but to encourage the pro- 
vincial governments to exercise their 
constitutional prerogative of so 
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doing, and, further, once provincial 
ofices were established, to secure the 
cooperation of each province with 
the rest in order to give the country 
a unified system. As a specific en- 
couragement to the provinces the 
device of federal subventions for em- 
ployment service work, payable to 
the provinces under conditions was 
resorted to. 

The act did not fail in its purpose. 
Almost immediately six out of the 
nine provinces entered the coordi- 
nated system which it set up, and 
within a period of five years eight 
provinces were cooperating, the sin- 
gle exception being the Province of 
Prince Edward Island. This coop- 
erating chain of free, public employ- 
ment offices, reaching from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific, is designated 
“The Employment Service of Can- 
ada.” 

Today there are offices of the Em- 
ployment Service of Canada in the 
sixty-five centers of chief industrial 
importance. Though the number of 
ofices a few years ago was some- 
what larger, experience and the pass- 
ing of post-war problems have re- 
sulted in the number being reduced 
to the figure mentioned. 


The relations between the prov- 
inces and the federal government are 
governed by annual agreements, 
under which, in consideration of car- 
rying on public employment service 
work in a certain manner, the Gov- 
ernment of Canada pays to the prov- 
inces a total of $150,000 a year to 
assist in the necessary financing. This 
sum is normally sufficient to recoup 
each of the provinces to the extent 
of slightly more than one-third of the 
initial expenditures made on public 
employment office work. The prin- 
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cipal conditions upon which this 
money is paid to the provinces are: 

(1) To provide a free service to 
all patrons of the offices 


(2) To endeavor to place any ap- 
plicant, whether male or female, 
without any discrimination 


(3) To endeavor to fill vacancies 
in any trade or occupation 

(4) To notify workers being dis- 
patched by the offices to employment 
affected by an industrial dispute that 
a dispute exists 

(5) To adopt a neutral attitude 
with respect to wages in employment 
office transactions 

(6) To use uniform forms sup- 
plied by the Department of Labour 


(7) To follow a uniform eproce- 
dure touching all matters affecting an 
employment office 

(8) To establish provincial clear- 
ance systems for the transfer of un- 
employed labor from district to dis- 
trict as may be necessary 

(9) To cooperate with the fed- 
eral clearing houses for the inter- 
provincial transfer of labor 

(10) To refuse to issue new li- 
censes for the operation of fee- 
charging private employment agen- 
cies or to transfer any existing li- 
censes 

(11) To collect information rela- 
tive to employment conditions for the 
use of the Department of Labour. 

These regulations provide a pro- 
tection to the worker which was no- 
ticeably absent from the annals of 
private, fee-charging agencies, and 
which could not in the very nature of 
things be expected from any but a 
public employment service. On the 
other hand, the scheme is compre- 
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hensive. The employment market is 
organized both provincially and na- 
tionally, with ample means for a dis- 
semination of employment informa- 
tion throughout the several districts. 
The condition regarding private em- 
ployment agencies has a _ tendency 
toward their complete extinction, so 
much so that today five provinces 
prohibit their operations altogether, 
while two more provinces have rigid 
licensing systems, with only about 
twenty-five licenses in effect in both 
provinces. 

Another important feature con- 
nected with the chain of public em- 
ployment bureaus is the Employment 
Service Council of Canada, a body 
which meets annually for the purpose 
of detiberating on subjects vitally 
relevant to employment service work 
and which passes on its decisions in 
an advisory capacity to the Federal 
Minister of Labour. This council 
consists of : 


1 member appointed by each of the 
provinical governments 

2 members appointed by the Can- 
dian Manufacturers’ Association 

1 member appointed by the Asso- 
ciation of Canadian Building and 
Construction Industries 

2 members appointed by the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Can- 
ada 

1 member appointed by the Rail- 
way Association of Canada 

I member appointed by the Rail- 
way Brotherhoods 

1 member appointed by the Cana- 
dian Lumbermen’s Association 

2 members appointed by the Cana- 
dian Council of Agriculture 
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3 members appointed by the De- 
partment of Labour, two of whom 
shall be women 

1 member appointed by the Re- 
turned Soldiers 

1 member appointed by the De- 
partment of Pensions and National 


Health. 


The annual meetings of this body 
have proved to be of the greatest 
assistance in the successful establish- 
ment and development of the govern- 
ment employment office system. The 
fact that representatives of employ- 
ers, employees and the governments 
meet together once each year for the 
purpose of considering the welfare 
of the employment service and to 
chart its course means that the inter- 
est of those sections of the com- 
munity most closely associated with 
the work of the public employment 
offices is kept alive, while on the 
other hand, each section of opinion 
is placed in the position of being able 
to directly bring to the attention of 
the responsible authorities any criti- 
cisms or suggestions for the better- 
ment of the service that may arise 
from daily contact with it. This 
council has held ten annual meetings 
and almost invariably decisions have 
been arrived at unanimously, though 
the subject matter has often been of 
a highly controversial character at 
the outset. As an aid to keeping pub- 
lic employment offices in touch with 
the interests they seek to serve, the 
work of this council can not be too 
highly regarded. 

The opportunity to quote the fig- 
ures of the work accomplished by the 
employment service since its incep- 
tion can not here be overlooked, and 























the following table gives the number 
of placements made in each year: 


Total 
Year Placements 
1919 (10 mos.) .... 305,905 
Sy -inennnedvces 445,812 
rere 355,756 
a duh cae aeeseh 393,522 
Dae ossecsdvewes 462,552 
EE stasexeeween 366,132 
SORE Ksecsetceses 412,825 
errr rere 410,155 
Dl? tcadneae eens 414,769 
EE dsseenseesen 470,328 
1929 (6 inos.) .... 179,698 


These figures need only be cited 
to indicate the volume of useful work 
performed by the service since its 
inception. 

The Great War left Canada with 
more than sixty thousand ex-soldiers 
suffering from war disabilities of va- 
rying degrees, most of whom find it 
necessary to supplement their pen- 
sions by engaging in gainful employ- 
ment. The physical handicaps of 
these men, however, make it particu- 
larly difficult to place them in indus- 
try. Lack of industrial training be- 
fore becoming handicapped, loss of 
efficiency at their normal tasks due 
to their physical disabilities, and the 
inherent prejudices on the part of 
some employers against engaging 
workers not 100 per cent physically 
fit have all militated against the rapid 
and permanent absorption of this rel- 
atively large number of workers into 
industry. Since 1923 the work of 
placing these men has devolved upon 
the employment service, and special 
provision has been made in the larger 
centers to handle the situation. Spe- 
cial officers for interviewing and plac- 
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ing handicapped ex-service men have 
been engaged, and the result has been 
that more than seven thousand of 
these workers are being placed in 
jobs of varying duration each year. 
Due to the fact that some of the men 
are able to accept only casual employ- 
ment, this is not a problem which can 
be permanently disposed of within 
any measurable time, but evidences 
are not infrequent that the handling 
of the work by the employment serv- 
ice is meeting with public approba- 
tion. 

In order to accurately follow the 
employment situation from day to 
day, it is necessary to have available 
correct statistical data. The same 
branch of the Federal Department 
of Labour which administers the em- 
ployment offices coordination act also 
collects certain statistical data in the 
field of employment. First, there 
are the figures derived from the op- 
erations of the employment offices 
themselves, which indicate the number 
of workers seeking work and the num- 
ber of workers being required by 
industry. The second class of statis- 
tics collected has to do with unem- 
ployment among members of trade 
unions. These figures have been col- 
lected by the Federal Department of 
Labour since 1915, and by the Em- 
ployment Service Branch of that de- 
partment since its inception in 1918. 
In keeping in touch with the employ- 
ment situation from time to time 
these figures on trade-union unem- 
ployment are invaluable, and a trib- 
ute may well be paid here to the 
promptness, regularity and care 


with which Canadian trade unions 
report in this regard. Out of some 
2,600 local trade unions in Canada, 
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Over 1,700 now report regularly 
each month showing the number of 
their memberships and the number 
unemployed. These figures, it should 
be pointed out, serve the same pur- 
pose in Canada as do the figures now 
compiled by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor on trade-union unem- 
ployment in the United States. 

An international aspect of the Em- 
ployment Service of Canada should 
not be overlooked. Several years 
ago there was established in the 
United States an association of off- 
cials of public employment services. 
With the development of the employ- 
ment service idea in Canada, the off- 
cials of the Canadian public employ- 
ment offices took an active interest 
in the association, which is now called 
the International Association of Pub- 
lic Employment Services. Through 
the annual convention of this associa- 
tion both Americans and Canadians 
engaged in public employment service 
work are put into close touch with 
each other, with the resultant advan- 
tage to all of being able to profit by 
the experience of each. 

When first the Employment Serv- 
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ice of Canada was created in 1918, 
it was primarily so to organize the 
employment market in Canada that 
the Canadian army of a half million 
men might be re-absorbed into Cana- 
dian industry at the end of the war 
as expeditiously as possible. One 
might have thought at that time that 
the employment service was of a 
somewhat transitory character and 
that the need for it would disappear 
when the demobilization period was 
ended. So effectively, however, did 
the employment service handle Can- 
ada’s employment problems in its in- 
cipient stages that any such thought 
rapidly disappeared. Beginning as 
it did in a period of transition from 
war conditions to peace conditions, it 
firmly established a place for itself 
in Canada’s economic life, with the 
result that governments and public 


took it as an accepted thing and con- 
tinued it after the first cause of its 


establishment was removed. It is 
now safe to say that it is founded 
upon a firm basis, that it possesses 
the confidence of the public which it 
serves, and that its eleven years of 
continuous operation are but the in- 
fancy of a long and useful career. 


NOW I KNOW 


Was it of such drab stuff as this 
You wrought the dreams I heard you tell? 
And was it out of utter need 
You wrung the songs I loved so well? 


I did not know your life was dark 

With aching grief and bitter wrong; 
I could not help but think your days 

As radiant as your shining song. 


And now I know what griefs were yours, 
What loneliness, what parching pain, 
Although I miss your songs, your dreams, 
I cannot wish you back again. 
Marie ANTOINETTE De ROULET. 





THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
MACHINISTS IN CANADA 


JaMEs SOMERVILLE 


General Vice-President for Canada 


HE present generation of work- 
men, who benefit so much from 
the activities of the trades unions, 
owe a deep tribute of veneration and 
gratitude to those pioneers who un- 
derwent the trials and made the sacri- 
fices necessary in laying their founda- 
tions, and with a proper understand- 
ing and true conception of those early 


struggles we can save ourselves from 


many a pitfall. 

The International Association of 
Machinists was first organized as a 
national organization, under the title 
of “The National Association of 
Machinists.”” Thomas W. Talbot, its 
founder, and first Grand Master 
Machinist of the Order, in addressing 
the convention held in Atlanta, Geor- 
gia, May 6, 18869, said in part: 


“Twenty-four years ago I entered 
a machine shop as an apprentice. . . . 
At that time machinists were receiving 
from $3.50 to $4.00 per day and not 


an idle one was to be found. I flat- 
tered myself that when my apprentice- 
ship was ended a very few years would 
suffice to give me a good start in life. 
But, to my disappointment, I found 
that wages were gradually reduced, 
and that too with remarkable facility 
and ease, until at the present time 
(1889) the average rate of wages 
paid a machinist is from $1.80 to 
$2.50 a day. I then realized 
that union and organization were im- 
peratively needed.” 


About this time machinists in Can- 
ada, especially the railroad machin- 


ists, were also realizing the need of 
some collective action for their mu- 
tual protection and, very soon after 
the news of the formation of a ma- 
chinists union in the South reached 
Canada, groups of machinists, here 
and there, began talking among them- 
selves about organization, with the 
result that within a year charters had 
been applied for by Canadians, and 
local lodges established in Canada. 
Thus it will be seen that the inter- 
national character was given to the 
infant union by voluntary action of 
Canadians themselves, and in no way 
was it imposed upon us by foreigners 
from the United States, as employing 
interests and national propaganda 
try to make it appear. It was recog- 
nized then, and it is recognized now, 
that the interests of machinists on the 
Continent of North America are 
identical, and that one union could 
function much more efficiently, eco- 
nomically and powerfully in advancing 
and protecting our common interests 
as Wage-earners. 

The growth of the International 
Association of Machinists in numeri- 
cal strength, power and influence, since 
that day when its founder emphasized 
the need of organization, demon- 
strates what has been done, by ma- 
chinists, in North America to meet 
it, but the imperative necessity for 
organization is as strong today as 
when Brother Talbot made that mem- 
orable pronouncement, and surely the 
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present generation of machinists, de- 
riving inspiration from its history and 
achievement, will carry the great work 
on. 

The lot of all trade unions is one of 
struggle, not alone against the special 
interests that are inimical to all com- 
binations of workmen, but also against 
apathy on the part of enrolled mem- 
bers, or worse still, hostile influences 
operating within the movement. Bat- 
tles may be lost or won, but in victory 
or defeat the campaign will end only 
when complete economic freedom is 
established amongst the children of 
men. 

During the past forty years the 
Canadian membership have worthily 
borne their part in building up the 
International Association of Machin- 
ists. Realizing the geographical 


propinquity, similarity of economic 


conditions and resultant community 
of interest, our constant aim has been 
the maintenance of affiliation with our 
brother machinists in the United 
States. 

A British union, the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers, for a good 
many years attempted to operate in 
North America, maintaining branches 
both in Canada and the United States. 
In shops and industrial centers where 
both unions attempted to function the 
result was confusion, hostility and dis- 
aster. The Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers was administered from 
London, although it set up both 
American and Canadian Councils 
which had little real influence or 
power. Necessarily the administra- 
tion of the Amalgamated Society had 
little first-hand knowledge of condi- 
tions here. Their policy was dictated 
by conditions in the British Isles and 
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all outside the confines of those 
islands were subservient to those con- 
ditions, as far as policy was concerned. 

Thus it often happened that when 
a dispute arose in a shop where mem- 
bers of both unions were employed, 
the international union would sanc- 
tion a strike, which sanction the 
Amalgamated Society refused to its 
members. The shop would be half 
struck and the employers were not 
slow to take advantage of such a con- 
dition. Sometimes a strike would be 
entered into with the consent of both 
unions; then one or the other would 
order it called off, and some of the 
men returned to work while others 
still remained out. Worse than the 
weapon that conditions such as these 
placed in the hands of employers was 
the suspicion and hostility engendered 
between the members of the two 
unions, making continued cooperation 
impossible. The numbers of the 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers in 
Canada never were such as to make 
them an effective factor in the indus- 
trial situation, and it was gradually 
borne in upon many of them that their 
continuance as an organic unit was 
an obstacle in the path of progress. 
Many of them, therefore, from time 
to time, individually decided to throw 
in their lot with the International As- 
sociation of Machinists. 

Eventually the Amalgamated So- 
ciety decided to withdraw their char- 
ters from North America altogether 
and advise all members there, as well 
as those that contemplated leaving 
the old country for the new, to trans- 
fer into the International Association 
of Machinists. As an evidence of 
goodwill and cooperation, our Asso- 
ciation adopted measures for the free 
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transfer of members of foreign trade 
unions coming to Canada, but ex- 
perience has shown a necessity for 
closer contact and fraternal relations 
with the Amalgamated Engineering 
Union of Great Britain, because com- 
paratively few link up with us on ar- 
rival. 

Along with other labor organiza- 
tions we have had to cope with am- 
bitious schemers, idealists and theo- 
rists, seeking office or control by 
creating distrust of officers and de- 
struction of confidence in the Asso- 
ciation itself, but in this direction lit- 
tle success was met with until the 
mental disturbances, brought on by 
the great war, prepared a field more 
fruitful in which to exploit wild and 
impossible theories. 

After much plotting and propa- 
ganda, a group in western Canada 
organized a conference by which many 
tried and true members of our Asso- 
ciation, and many other unions, were 
innocently involved in a scheme for 
seizing control of existing unions and 
destroying them. Early in 1918 this 
conference was held in Calgary, Al- 
berta, packed with supporters of fa- 
natical ideas, and the plan launched 
for forming one big union. 

The promoters of this new organi- 
ation displayed a strange ignorance 
of the real conditions existing and, 
entirely misled by their obsession with 
theory, a total misreading of the 
future, they loudly proclaimed that 
the capitalistic form of society was 
tottering to a fall and that a very 
few years would see its end. They 
therefore laid their plans to form a 
mass organization of all industrial 
workers, under the old slogan ‘““Work- 
ers of the world unite, you have noth- 
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ing to lose but your chains,” and then, 
as soon the time is ripe, take over 
the control of society, and establish 
the “dictatorship of the proletariat.” 

Gaining control, for a time, of some 
of the western centers of industry, 
they used the occasion of a strike in 
the metal and building trades to fo- 
ment the well-remembered Winnipeg 
general strike of 1919, and were 
largely successful, for a time, in stop- 
ping the functioning of organized so- 
ciety in that city; but just as soon as 
the challenge thus thrown down was 
taken up by the general citizens and 
the authorities theories started to ex- 
plode, bringing the strike to a collapse 
and virtual ruin to thousands of 
workers. 

In spite of this disaster and in the 
face of such evidence of futility, the 
one big union was _ subsequently 
launched in the city of Winnipeg. 
This action was made possible by rea- 
son of the fact that the Trades Coun- 
cil, packed with supporters committed 
to the scheme, refused to seat new 
delegates from local unions elected 
and instructed to oppose secession. 
At this meeting, called to decide the 
question of the one big union versus 
the American Federation of Labor 
form of organization and policies, the 
new delegates, though properly cre- 
dentialed, were not permitted a vote. 

By such methods was the Central 
Council of the One Big Union brought 
into being, and the organized labor 
movement of Winnipeg and other 
centers stampeded to further ruin. 
From being one of the best organized 
cities on the North American Con- 
tinent, Winnipeg rapidly fell into a 
disorganized and helpless condition. 
The process of disorganization was 
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not as bad elsewhere, yet several other 
western centers were affected, and in 
particular the city of Calgary. 

However, most of the old unions 
remained in being, and immediately 
embarked on the work of rebuilding. 
Many years were to pass before their 
wounds were healed, but the struggle, 
in the face of every obstacle and 
slander that malignity could invent, 
was carried on, until today, in the city 
of Winnipeg, the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists has regained 
more than it lost. The railway ma- 
chinists of Winnipeg particularly are 
united under the international banner 
and have a splendid, active and virile 
organization. The same thing is true 
from coast to coast in the Dominion. 
Our railway organization was never, 
in our entire history, in better shape. 

After its initial success, the one 
big union began to decline. It never 
did amount to a factor in the indus- 
trial situation; never obtained an 
agreement with an employer; never 
won a strike. In fact its entire ener- 
gies were devoted to continuous at- 
tempts to destroy organization wher- 
ever it existed. In this work it re- 
lied, to a large extent, on a paper 
which it still publishes called the One 
Big Union Bulletin. However, the 
attempt to maintain this rag by sub- 
scriptions was long ago abandoned, 
and it has been kept alive for years by 
a gambling contest, carried on week 
by week, under the specious pretext 
of a subscription campaign. 

Having failed entirely to establish 
itself, either as an industrial or a 
political organization, except on pa- 
per, it decided to throw in its lot with 
the “Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Employees”—a national organi- 
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zation of clerks and laborers—and 
with the Communists to form the so- 
called “All Canadian Congress of 
Labor.” This “congress” attempts 
feebly to function, from time to time, 
but very little is heard of it, and it 
has no standing and little influence in 
the world of labor organization. 
True to type, it confines such activi- 
ties as it displays to abuse of the legit- 
imate unions. Throwing all so-called 
progressive theories by the board, we 
find them parroting old familar ap- 
peals, based on the narrowest of na- 
tionalism, as for instance, “Canadians 
manage your own affairs’; ‘‘Cana- 
dians must throw off the ‘Domina- 
tion of foreign unions’ ’’—meaning 
the American Federation of Labor; 
“Canadians why send your money 
to the United States?” Surely as 
strange a metamorphosis as nature 
can show. Apostles yesterday calling 
upon workers of the world to unite 
now urging Canadian wage-earners 
to cut loose from all affiliations out- 
side the Dominion of Canada. 
During the war and the two years 
immediately following it our mem- 
bership in Canada grew rapidly. In 
addition to organizing munition plants 
all over the country, the Government 
had embarked upon an ambitious 
shipbuilding program. Thousands of 
men were engaged in these plants 
who had had no previous connection 
with the machinists trade, and we 
were, to a large extent, successful in 
organizing them. With the cessation 
of the war and the industrial activities 
attendant upon it, the munition plants 
were mostly dismantled and all ship- 
building ceased. The men engaged 
in these activities drifted back to their 
previous occupations and, in common 
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with the general experience, most of 
these men were lost to organization. 

Since that time, however, our mem- 
bership has shown a steady increase 
and, especially during the past two 
years, has a very marked revival of in- 
terest in organization been manifest. 
On the railways of the Dominion we 
now have a splendid organization. 
District Lodge No. 2, comprising all 
the railways of Canada, has a larger 
membership now than at any time in 
its history. Month by month our 
numerical strength is increasing and 
we confidently expect to close this 
year with at least nine thousand mem- 
bers in Canada. 

The industrial expansion of Canada 
has been very rapid during the past 
five years, but owing to rather peculiar 
conditions the number of machinists 
employed has not increased in any- 
thing like the same ratio as the indus- 
trial growth. A good many of our 
large industrial plants are branches of 
still larger American corporations, 
and it often happens that we see an- 
nouncement of contracts being let to 
ostensible Canadian concerns when, 
as a matter of fact, most of the work 
is done in the States and shipped over 
in partly finished condition, or ready 
for assembly. Printing presses, for 
instance, are admitted to Canada free 
of customs duty and, as a consequence, 
there is practically no machinery of 
this description manufactured in the 
country. The large automobile plants, 
such as the establishments of Ford, 
General Motors, Chrysler, etc., are 
little more than assembly plants. The 
mining industry, which has shown 
such great expansion in Canada re- 
cently, has likewise failed to afford 
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many opportunities for the employ- 
ment of machinists, as the machinery 
used in mining, being largely on the 
free list, much of it also is imported. 
Some revival in shipbuilding has been 
seen during the past two years, but 
here again it is found that in many 
cases propelling machinery for the 
ships is imported. 

We have also had to contend, in 
many cases, with the importation of 
cheap labor from the Continent of 
Europe. There have been recently 
brought to light glaring cases of this 
description; that, for instance, of a 
concern importing skilled mechanics 
from Germany and Switzerland, un- 
der contract, for wages very much be- 
low those obtaining in Canada and, 
in the terms of the contract, forbid- 
ding the men to join any labor organi- 
zation. As soon as these men were 
broken in to the work all the Cana- 
dian workmen were discharged. An- 
other case was that of General Motors 
importing toolmakers and die sinkers 
to displace Canadian workmen at re- 
duced wages. In cases such as these 
organized labor raised strong protest 
—and I may say that we received very 
valuable assistance from Labor in 
making the facts public—and the out- 
come of our efforts has been the pass- 
ing of an Order in Council, prohibit- 
ing, except under strict regulation, 
such labor importation in the future. 

Notwithstanding the handicaps 
mentioned above a far healthier con- 
dition exists, regarding organization, 
in the Dominion of Canada, than we 
have seen since the close of the great 
war. The suspicions, misunderstand- 
ings and hostility fostered and nur- 
tured during, and immediately follow- 
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ing, that period are now mostly cleared 
away. ‘The various secession move- 
ments are, as far as the International 
Association of Machinists is con- 
cerned, for all practical purposes dead. 

A new spirit of mutual confidence 
and courage now permeates our ranks. 
Contrasting all the new theories, new 
movements, new forms of organiza- 
tion—weeds fostered by the tremen- 
dous upheaval which society suffered 
—with the international, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor form of 
organization, its survival is its sufh- 
cient justification and proof that it 
alone fills the need of and functions 


most efficiently for the protection of 
the workers. 

The trend and complexion, given 
to our organizations by the identity 
of interest and the similarity of con- 
ditions, are not likely to be disturbed 
for many years. So many industrial 
enterprises in Canada being controlled 
from the United States, and the con- 
ditions of the transportation industry 
being identical on both sides of the in- 
ternational frontier, are additional 
and weighty reasons for the preserva- 
tion of the international affiliation of 
our trades unions. 


FIREFIGHTERS IN CANADA 


DoNALD DEAR 


Vice-President, Thirteenth District (Eastern Canada) 


one-half; to establish one day’s 

rest in seven; and to double wage 
standards would be an enviable record 
for any organization after a quarter 
of a century’s struggle, yet all of these 
things and more stand to the credit 
of the International Association of 
Firefighters since its formation a little 
more than eleven years ago. 

Despite differences in political affili- 
ation, firefighters in the United States 
of America and the Dominion of Can- 
ada have no differences in their eco- 
nomic struggles. For that reason, 
more than all others, it is difficult to 
divide or separate the accomplish- 
ments in both countries of the Inter- 
national Association of Firefighters. 

This organization came into being 
in 1918. Prior to that time there was 
no semblance of an organization. 


T- REDUCE hours of toil by 


True, a few scattered local unions ex- 
isted on the North American Conti- 
nent, mostly chartered by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. Six local 
unions of firefighters existed in Can- 
ada, five operating under charters 
from the Trades and Labor Congress 
of Canada and one, located at Van- 
couver, B. C., chartered by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 

For some years a movement was on 
foot to unite the firefighters into a 
central organization and by 1917 this 
thought had grown sufficiently to find 
expression at the Buffalo, N. Y., con- 
vention of the American Federation 
of Labor when the executive council 
was instructed to centralize the fed- 
eral local unions of firefighters into an 
international organization. In com- 
pliance with these instructions, the 
late Samuel Gompers, then president 
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of the American Federation of Labor, 
summoned representatives of all fire- 
fighters’ local unions to a conference 
in the A. F. of L. Building at Wash- 
ington, D. C. This conference con- 
vened on February 25, 1918, and out 
of it a new shoot sprung from the 
American Federation of Labor tree in 
the form of the International Associa- 
tion of Firefighters. 


How all this movement has de- 
veloped may be gleaned from the fact 
that in July, 1918, there were 82 local 
unions in affiliation with the new asso- 
ciation while today it boasts of 296 
branches. 

At the formation of the association, 
as has been previously stated, the fire- 
fighters’ union in Vancouver, B. C., 
was the only Canadian local to hold a 
charter from the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. Accordingly, it was 
the only Canadian city to have repre- 
sentation at this conference. This 
representative was George Richard- 
son. Upon his shoulders rested the 
tremendous responsibility: Should 
Canadian firefighters agree to the 
formation of an international union, 
or should they organize upon a purely 
national basis? This was a question 
which had to be decided. Having a 
knowledge of Canadian conditions 
and sentiment he decided to go along 
with the proposition calling for the 
international form of organization. 
The wisdom of the only Canadian rep- 
resentative at the Washington confer- 
ence is manifested in many directions. 
It has given a new hope and vision to 
Canadian firefighters and has brought 
to them reforms in a multitude of 
directions ; some mention of which will 
be recorded later. George Richardson 
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was elected a vice-president at the in- 
ception of the International Associa- 
tion of Firefighters and has since been 
elected to the important post of secre- 
tary-treasurer. At the present time 
Canada has two vice-presidents—one 
for the west and one for the east. In 
addition, a member of the Montreal, 
P. Q., local sits on the board of trus- 
tees. Since 1918 one international 
convention has been held in Canada, 
the city of Montreal, P. Q., having 
that honor, and the next convention 
is to be held at Halifax, N. S., in 1930. 

Every city of importance in the 
Dominion boasts a local firefighters’ 
union chartered by the International 
Association and organization work is 
now in progress to unionize every uni- 
formed fireman in Canada. 

When the association came into ex- 
istence in 1918 not a single city in the 


entire Dominion was working under 
the double platoon system, or two 
shifts. Firefighters were on duty the 


entire 24 hours. This condition was 
apparently accepted as inherent in the 
system of government. Firefighters 
were looked upon as a class of citizens 
who should not be allowed to enjoy 
the privileges of home life, nor par- 
ticipate in the general welfare of the 
community. Organization upon an 
international basis, bringing with it 
centralization, the interchange of 
methods and ideas, and the education 
of the people to the need for changes 
in this barbarous system altered this 
course. Now, eleven years after the 
formation of the association, the 
double platoon system, or the alterna 
tive shift, has been established in prac- 
tically every city in the Dominion. 
Furthermore, the International Asso- 
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ciation of Firefighters in Canada 
strengthened the position of firefight- 
ers by having this reform written into 
provincial laws, thus preventing mu- 
nicipalities from deviating one iota 
from the principle. This reform was 
followed by the establishment of one 
day’s rest in seven in harmony with 
the declared public policy of Canada, 
agreed to by Canada through ratifica- 
tion by Parliament of the Treaty of 
Versailles. Whilst these reforms are 
of major importance, wage standards 
have been doubled in some cases and 
the upward movement continues. 

The International Association of 
Firefighters, like most international 
unions, is afhliated with the Trades 
and Labor Congress of Canada, the 
body which speaks with authority 
upon legislative questions for Cana- 
dian workers, and in the struggle for 
legislative reforms the association 
has received all possible assistance 
from that body. 

Organized firefighters in Canada 
have taken their rightful place in the 
work of the general labor movement 
and members of firefighters’ local 
unions hold important posts in central 


labor bodies, federations of labor, 
etc., and are leaders in fire-prevention 
work throughout the country. 

It is not by force, the desertion of 
posts or duty, or allowing the destruc. 
tion of property—as their enemies 
attempted to make people to believe 
when the International Association of 
Firefighters set out to unionize the fire 
departments in many cities—that Ca- 
nadian firefighters having achieved 
their splendid successes during the past 
eleven years, It was through organi- 
zation, education and the exposure of 
their obnoxious conditions. 

Canadian firefighters are not likely 
to allow a return of the old conditions. 
The International Association of Fire- 
fighters has shown them that this form 
of union can accomplish much for the 
wage-earners and it is hoped that the 
workers in the few remaining non- 
union fire departments will arouse 
from their slumbers, join the ranks of 
their fellow workers in blue and assist 
in the never-ending struggle for a 
higher and higher standard of living, 
shorter hours of labor and proper re- 
lief from duty. 





While the work of our Executive is to prepare and present to the Provincial 
Government the views on legislative matters as they affect our membership, 
we find that we can very often assist the workers in many other phases of the 
work of the Labor Movement. We have a Province that is almost entirely 
agriculture, about 70 per cent of the people being engaged in farm work, yet 
our social legislation compares favorably with the other Provinces where in- 
dustry is far more important. Old Age Pensions, Minimum Wage Laws, 
Factory Acts, Compensation Acts are among the many things we have ob- 
tained and the Executive is ever ready to cooperate with the workers in secur- 
*ing legislation that will improve their conditions of employment or their 
standard of living. 

A. M. Eppy, Chairman, 


Saskatchewan Provincial Executive. 
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TRADE UNION ORGANIZATION IN CANADA" 


LyLe W. 


ITH economic and other 

influences operating to draw 

Canadians and citizens of 
the United States close together, it is 
especially appropriate that a careful 
study should be made of the develop- 
ment of unionism in Canada. Pro- 
fessor Logan, while he modestly dis- 
claims anything more than a “general 
survey of trade-union organization in 
Canada from its beginnings down to 
the present,” supplies detail sufficient 
to satisfy the curiosity of most read- 
ers. His account is characterized by 
a sympathetic exposition of leading 
trends—a desirable quality in the his- 
torian but one which is too often ab- 
sent. Major attention is devoted to 
events since 1900. This distribution 
of emphasis is warranted by the com- 
parative unimportance of the labor 
movement before that date, together 
with the scarcity of historical mate- 
rials for the earlier period. 

A reading of Logan’s book dis- 
closes significant similarities to the 
evolution of unionism south of the 
border. But, as one would expect, 
certain differences—possibly largely 
of degree—are also present. In Can- 
ada, as in the United States, the dis- 
covery is made that organized labor 
did not arise full grown to its present 
form and stature. In its beginnings, 
unionism in both countries expressed 
itself in local bodies. And in both 
Canada and the United States or- 


"A review of “The History of Trade-Union 
Organization in Canada,” by Harold A. Logan. 
The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 
1928. 427 pp. Price $4. Lyle W. Cooper, Pro- 
fessor of Economics, Marquette University. 
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ganizations of printers and shoemak- 
ers stand out conspicuously in the part 
they played in the origins of unionism. 
This development occurred before 
the factory system had touched these 
respective industries. Then, as vari- 
ous trades in the same locality came 
to realize that concerted action was 
desirable in the meeting of common 
problems, city centrals appeared. 
Still later, in conformity with the 
widening of markets consequent upon 
the growth of population and im- 
provements in transportation, the 
need for national organizations be- 
came manifest. And almost hand in 
hand with this stage came co-opera- 
tion between organized labor in Can- 
ada and the United States expressing 
itself in the internationals which have 
jurisdiction over the bulk of union- 
ized workers in Canada as well as 
their brethren in the United States. 

This last stage is a natural out- 
growth of the extensive commerce 
between the two countries, the not in- 
considerable migration of workers be- 
tween them and to language and cul- 
ture factors which have so much in 
common. Strong reasons exist for 
the close relation of the labor move- 
ments in the two countries: neither 
would be as effective as it is if the 
attempt were made to “go it alone,” 
and, in fact, in certain essentials the 
two movements are one. In view of 
this condition, it is easy to see why 
the American Federation of Labor 
not infrequently holds its annual con- 
vention in Canada. 

However, as previously intimated, 
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organized labor in Canada has not 
been identical in every respect with 
unionism in the United States. Of 
the period 1825 to 1880 Logan 
writes: “The political experiments, 
the radicalism, and the various pana- 
ceas which successively challenged in- 
dustrial methods in the United 
States found no response in Canada— 
if perchance they were known among 
the workers at all.” But as time 
passed, Canadian labor came to look 
more to legislation for the redress of 
conditions than did labor in the 
United States. Hours legislation for 
men, for example, and government 
unemployment insurance have been 
favored, and on occasion labor party 
candidates have been endorsed. 
Moreover, the attitude of qualified 
approval of Canadian labor toward 
the Industtial Disputes Act is as- 
suredly different from the response 
which attempts at such legislation 
have experienced from unions in the 
United States. Variations such‘ as 
these are to be explained by the cir- 
cumstance that governmental arrange- 
ments are not the same in the two 
countries and that, while important 
common influences have molded the 
economic and social development on 
both sides of the border, Canada has 
had its own peculiar characteristics 
that have doubtless called for differ- 
ent tactics to meet the different situa- 
tion. 

After all, one should not forget 
that Canada is a nation separate and 
distinct from the United States, and 
that the fact has its consequences. 
This must not be lost sight of as a 
factor of practical import, no mat- 
ter how great the economic interde- 


pendence which exists. To deal with 
problems, largely susceptible to legis- 
lative treatment, the Trades and La- 
bor Congress of Canada was estab- 
lished. At first there was some rivalry, 
due to overlapping claims, between 
the Congress and the A. F. of L. In 
time, however, differences were ironed 
out and the author defines the pres- 
ent arrangement as follows: “As mat- 
ters stand today, the con- 
gress is the recognized mouthpiece of 
Canadian organized labor in dealing 
with legislative matters, while it con- 
cedes the American Federation of La- 
bor the right to deal with trade and 
jurisdictional controversies in the case 
of all bodies acknowledging allegi- 
ance to the latter, accepting the deci- 
sions of the Federation without ques- 
tion. In the matter of organization 
it has the sole right to issue charters 
to provincial federations and trades 
councils in Canada. With respect to 
federal unions, it shares the function 
of direct chartering with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, but even 
where these are chartered by the lat- 
ter body, the Congress receives from 
it the amount of their annual per 
capita tax. As regards the interna- 
tionals, which make up the major 
part of its membership, practically all 
of these operating in Canada other 
than the railway brotherhoods ac- 
knowledge the Congress and pay their 
per capita tax from headquarters.” 
The division of labor thus described 
makes for efficiency, for it is obvious 
that were the A. F. of L. to attempt 
to make representations before Cana- 
dian legislative bodies, such efforts 
would be resented by not a few legis- 
lators as unwarranted intrusion. 

On the other hand, certain results 
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which arise out of the existence of the 
two nations are not so happy. Osten- 
sible fear of undue dominance by the 
internationals, with a membership 
comprised of course largely of work- 
ers in the United States, has caused 
the creation of the Canadian Federa- 
tion of Labor. The Trades and La- 
bor Congress and the American Fed- 
eration of Labor both regard the 
Canadian Federation of Labor as a 
dual organization not at all calculated 
to promote the general cause of union- 
ism in Canada. And, as a matter of 
fact, the Canadian Federation does 
not bulk large numerically. But such 
importance as it possesses is thought 
to operate, because of divided 
strength, against the greatest possible 
effectiveness of organized labor in 
Canada. Likewise with two other 
bodies, one radical and the other con- 
servative. The One Big Union, 
modeled somewhat along the lines of 
the I. W. W., is confined for the most 
part to Western Canada. Its influ- 
ence has varied, depending largely on 
industrial conditions, but whether 
great or small it has operated against 
unity in the ranks of Canadian labor. 

In Quebec there centers the Fed- 
eration of Catholic Workers of Can- 
ada. This federation looks askance 
upon the use of the strike, is inclined 
to favor compulsory arbitration and 
to oppose much of the legislative pro- 
gram sponsored by the Trades and 
Labor Congress. In two valuable 
chapters Logan discusses the origins 
and program of the Federation of 
Catholic Workers. His interpreta- 
tion is of interest: ‘Putting it briefly, 
although perhaps too strongly, the 
Catholic movement is a movement 
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for French Canadianism rather than 
for Canadianism in any exclusive 
sense . . . the whole impression 
left on the reader who has covered 
the union literature extensively is 
that the end sought is really racial 
rather than national in the political 
sense. The appeal that has gone out 
to the workers against the interna- 
tionals is as often couched in term of 
guarding the French language and in- 
stitutions, the ways of thought of the 
province and the reputation of the 
French Canadian as a workman as it 
is of protecting the general Canadian 
interest against the greater forces of 
American unionism.” In spite, how- 
ever, of 80 per cent of the people of 
Quebec being French-speaking and 
Catholic, of the 90,000 unionists in 
the province only 30,000 belong to 
the Federation of Catholic Workers. 
The author further brings out, what 
appears to be implied in these figures, 
that numerous Catholic workers pre- 
fer to affiliate with the internationals. 

While it is evident that such dual- 
ism as exists in Canada is not con- 
ducive, on the whole, to the greatest 
achievements for organized labor, 
one should not commit the error of 
exaggerating the importance of this 
state of affairs. The internationals 
belonging to the A. F. of L. hold the 
allegiance of the vast majority of 
unionized wage earners in Canada. 
And it is not unlikely that the competi- 
tion of other organizations has stimu- 
lated the internationals to consolidate 
and add to the ground they have suc- 
ceeded in winning. Naturally, or- 
ganized groups of workers in the 
United States have been motivated 
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by considerations in addition to those 
of altruism when they seek to organ- 
ize Canadian workers into the same 
unions. But it is clear that in such 
an alliance the Canadian workers have 
as much or more to gain. Viewed 
merely from the point of view of dues 
collected and amounts expended, 


Canadian labor gains in that consid- 
erably larger sums are spent by the 
internationals in Canada than are col- 
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lected from their membership in Can- 
ada—the difference being contributed 
from funds raised in the United 
States. 

Perusal of the carefully presented 
data contained in Professor Logan’s 
history is likely to bring agreement 
with the author in his view: ‘One 
cannot but feel that in many 
vital matters affecting labor Canada 
must march with the United States.” 


Hurt House, University of Toronto 








THE THREE SHOVELEERS 
G. E. WALLACE 


F THEY had been in the army say, 

they might have been saluted by a 

general and have received decora- 
tions and medals. But they weren't, 
and it is just as well, for they wouldn’t 
have known what to do with decora- 
tions and medals anyway. But that 
doesn’t mean they didn’t get their re- 
ward. They did. No general saluted 
them but they were saluted by Billy 
Thompson’s grimy hand. 

That was three weeks afterwards, 
however. 

“There’s the kid,” the three turned 
and looked at the house a little back 
of the trolley right-of-way and waved 
a reply to that small figure at the 
window. 

Buck spat. ‘“Haven’t seen him 
lately,” he remarked, a long speech 
for Buck, and then fell silent. 

So they had their reward, you see, 
they were saluted. 

There were three of them always, 
Bill, the boss of the gang, more or less 
apt to size up a job leaning a little 
forward as he rested on his shovel, 
Buck, round of face, given to a slow 
smile, and in as far as the rest of mor- 
tals were concerned not given to 
speech, and Levi, the sorrowful doubt- 
ing one. 

“I think,” Bill would say after he 
had studied out the problem, “we had 
better start here and shovel her out 
for ten rods, till we get the spring 
tongue switch clear.”” He would look 
up questioningly, as if seeking afirma- 


tion. And Buck would spit. He'd 


spit affirmatively and then, no word 
spoken nor expected by Bill, Buck 
would start in working, keeping an 
eye open for the two-ten that would 
be due now most anytime. 

And invariably Levi would grum- 
ble. “It can’t be done, Bill! It can’t,” 
but invariably Levi would be work- 
ing away as if his very life depended 
upon it as he spoke. 

So the three worked up and down 
the thirty-odd miles of track, and so 
they were out working the day of the 
blizzard. 

Ten hours—twelve—thirteen ! 

“One hell of a note,” they moved 
aside and let the four-twenty by, “‘one 
hell of a note—blowing to beat all!” 

They worked away. Finally Buck 
spat. 

“Snow-plow’ll be along soon from 
the south,” Levi spoke up. ‘What 
do you think—we better lay off ?” 

Across the right-of-way the house 
could be seen through the storm. 

“Don’t see the kid,” Bill had been 
looking across at the lighted windows. 

Don’t see the kid! In the house 
the woman was speaking in the phone, 
“You'll come then on the trolley? 
He’s—Yes, I'll do that! You'll 
come?” And to her daughter, “The 
doctor will come, only,” outside a 
whine, a shriek as the wind swept 
across the drifts, “only,” there was 
dread in her voice, a nameless dread, 
“what if the trolley gets blocked!” 

“She’s late,”” Levi said. “Ought to 
be here now—and i 
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“Let’s clean out the cut while we 
wait. It always fills in there.” Bill 
turned. 

They trudged along, heads down, 
slouching unheroic figures muffled by 
the driving snow. 

“T’ll say it has,” at the cut a half 
mile up they paused, “‘I’ll say it has!” 
Buck spat. 

“Well,” Bill looked things over, “if 
we shovel the snow fences out and set 
*em up on top of the drifts and then 
clean out the cut a littl———” 

Buck was already working. 

“Tt can’t be done,” Levi grumbled. 
“One hell of a note—no plow through 
—and * 

They worked away 
grumbling—and did it. 

“Guess that’s all,” Bill straighten- 
ed up. ‘Guess,”’ and then a shrill 
“toot, toot!’ a cloud of snow swirling 
high, and the plow went through. 
“Couldn’t have got through,” Bill 
looked after her, ‘“‘couldn’t have got 
through if we hadn’t cleaned her out 
some!” 

The others nodded. 

“Well it’s all right now,” Bill 
turned so as to have the storm at his 
back. ‘The wind’s adying down— 
and—they’ll keep her open. The 
plow’ll be back—and then old two 
hundred and four out of the city will 
follow on her heels.” 

“Sixteen hours,” Levi looked at his 
watch. Sixteen hours—a long time— 
ina blizzard! He looked at the other 
two. Bill nodded. Buck spat. 


to Levi's 
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“Made her anyway!” Two hun- 
dred and four, two hours late was 
slowing up for them. 

Shovels jangled as they were tossed 
into the front end. Feet stamped as 
they climbed in and shook the snow 
from their coats. 

“All set,” the motorman turned on 
the juice, “All set?” 

The trio nodded. 

A hard day. 

“And what do we get,” 
grumbled. 

“Aw shut up,” Bill turned to plan- 
ning the next day’s work. “Shut up! 
We get our pay and we got the cars 
through!” 

Sure the cars got through. The 
doctor, too. ‘“‘A bad case,” the doc- 
tor spoke using professional words. 
“A bad case—but—we’ll pull him 
through.” 

And the doctor did. And so later, 
three weeks later to be exact, the three 
saw him. “There’s the kid waving,” 
Bill spoke and pointed. 

The other two turned. A funny 
little kid— always waving. They 
waved in reply. 

Then they trudged on. They didn’t 
know it—but—they were being given 
their reward—no medals but a salute. 

They didn’t know it—for—‘the 
plow sure went through the drifts,” 
the crew of the plow boasted—and— 
“T thought I’d save him,” the doctor 
said—but as for the three—well they 
never said nothing much—-only Buck, 
he spat. 


Levi 





PASSING THE NORTH CAROLINA WORK- 
MEN’S COMPENSATION LAW 


RosweELL W. HENNINGER * 


the idealists and philosophers, 

but in the last analysis they are 
the results of contending forces with- 
in compromise meetings, sub-com- 
mittees, open hearings, general com- 
mittees and the legislative branches. 
For any bill to run the legislative 
gauntlet and emerge in anything like 
its original conception depends largely 
upon two things: the political skill 
of its sponsors and their adroitness 
in being able to make up the minds 
of the majority of their fellow con- 
stituents. This last is of the utmost 
importance when steering any meas- 
ure through a group of men who are 
supposed to pass intelligently upon 
anything from the best methods for 
raising agricultural crops to the most 
intricate method of taxation and 
finance. 

Passing any piece of social legis- 
lation calls for a careful survey and 
analysis of all the different interests 
and currents that flow both within 
and without the legislative chambers. 
Willingness to face the facts regard- 
ing both narrow and broad interests 
is essential. Failure to do this will 
hamper the building of approaches 
that make possible the concerted ac- 
tion of these forces. The whole plan 
must be clearly visualized and dif- 
ferent methods must be thought of 


Ste id laws are conceived by 


*Professor of Industry, N. C. State College, 
Raleigh and member of General Advisory 
Board of American Association for Labor Legis- 
lation. 


to throw into the breach when the 
original method for gaining a certain 
point fails. 

There must be a starting point and 
a clear cut objective. In fact, there 
probably will be many starting points. 
The desires of employers and labor, 
lawyers, insurance companies, legis- 
lators, state officials, social organi- 
zations and other individuals having 
remote interests are the starting 
points. These must be brought to- 
gether, and their interests more or 
less harmonized. Someone must be 
able to keep the objective in mind so 
that people do not run off on tan- 
gents. Being able to state the aspira- 
tions of different groups into terms 
that are understandable by the other 
is of prime importance. Access to 
neutral interests and sources of un- 
biased statistical reports are equally 
important. 

A successful passage depends 
largely upon the selections of the 
sponsors to lead the battle in the dif- 
ferent branches of the legislature. 
Integrity of character, being able to 
appeal to the better feelings, absence 
of personal gain, a scholarly and 
thorough knowledge of the bill, a cer- 
tain knowledge of law, one’s ability 
to plead the case, possession of a 
good balance of legislative psychology 
are but some of the attributes. 
Where effective organization can be 
made by the proponents, the emphasis 
placed on the foregoing may be les- 
sened, but not disregarded. 
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One of the disquieting factors in 
passing a compensation law is in try- 
ing to figure just where and on what 
grounds will the opposition be met. 
The comforting feature is that op- 
position once met and _ successfully 
answered the same points will not 
arise in any effectual manner again. 

Our opposition was met in the 
Senate, the point of introduction. For 
many reasons we had rather expected 
to meet it in the House. However, 
the interested parties for passage 
were not lulled into any smug sense 
of security. All preparations were 
made as though the battle would be 
started in the Senate. Individuals 
with full knowledge of the facts 
should be on hand to write short argu- 
ments to the point under controversy. 
These must be transmitted to the 
floor leader or to one of his support- 
ers. They must prevent misconstruc- 


tion being placed upon the bill as the 
floor leaders are many times heavily 
burdened with watching the tactics of 
the opposition. 

The damage suit lawyer’s strongest 
point in opposition is the presentation 


of the extreme case. Psychologically 
it has its effect. It is much easier 
. to focus the mind of the uncertain 
legislator and the sympathetic crowd 
of the gallery on a tangible case than 
upon benefits to hundreds of other 
cases. These other cases are intan- 
gible and call for imagination—a 
thing that many people do not use ra- 
tionally. This is especially true when 
the extreme case is further enlivened 
by the horribly mutilated living ex- 
ample. 

Proponents try to cast the de- 
bate within a certain perspective. The 
hope of the opposition is to de- 
stroy or distort this perspective. One 
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may be able to prevent this distortion 
by citing court cases of damages re- 
ceived and the number that actually 
receive no benefits. The weak point 
is the lack of realism as to figures. 
This method should be used but an- 
other very effectual method is to meet 
the extreme case presented by the 
damage suit lawyer, by presenting 
extreme cases in response. Rehabili- 
tation bureaus have on record many 
cases that may be used. The pro- 
ponents should only make use of the 
extreme case just long enough to bring 
the wavering legislator and crowd 
back to being rational individuals. 
One must remember that a compen- 
sation bill is not designed for individ- 
ual cases, but to cover groups or the 
majority of accidents. 

One must ever be alert to avoid 
or prevent the opposition from mak- 
ing use of mob psychology. Mob 
psychology may also serve the pro- 
ponents of the bill, but if the points 
can be gained without its use, the bill 
has a better chance to pass with hav- 
ing to accept only those amendments 
that would strengthen the bill. If the 
opposition has control through mak- 
ing use of this tactic and when other 
methods fail to break it, the best 
method is to keep them going and be- 
coming more extreme in their de- 
mands. In time they and their listen- 
ers will tire and through exhaustion 
the mob will break and become indi- 
vidual. The wavering legislator is 
now prepared to listen to arguments 
of the proponents. 

Another one of our preparatory 
steps was the method of handling the 
many friends of the bill, who were 
in perfect agreement with the bill ex- 
cept in one point. When each have 
expressed their “except one point” 
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there is nothing left of the bill. The 
peculiar thing is that many are sin- 
cere, but have no idea that a friend 
can very often do more harm than 
anenemy. Some of these people may 
be searched out and converted before 
they express themselves. The atti- 
tude of some is discovered after the 
bill is on the floor and in this case it 
is well to get someone to them imme- 
diately. 

When presenting a compromise bill 
it is expedient to have someone that 
knows its weak and strong points. 
Any point or provision that is below 
the modern trend of thought or con- 
trary to local conditions and facts 
is a weakness. The strong points are 
those that put teeth into a bill and the 
ones that carry the essence of the 
principles of compensation. 


A provision may be _ inserted 


through compromise, that is not as 


it should be, because some party has 
the power to hold out, or through 
the trading process a point is con- 
ceded to get better terms elsewhere. 
Herein lies an important danger. 
Admitting that justice and equity 
should prevail, laws after all so often 
fall short, because these points are 
gained only when no one has the 
power to do otherwise. Closeness at 
certain points may jeopardize the bill, 
when in general both labor and capi- 
tal would hate to see the principle 
fail. 

It is very essential that some one, 
having the confidence of both capital 
and labor, knows the provisions 
where each will give and take in meet- 
ing opposition. That person must 
know just how far either side can 
afford to go without injuring what 
they believe to be their interests. The 
interests may be real or imaginary, 
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but they are factors. Decisions must 
be rendered quickly in these matters 
and must be given honestly and fairly. 
Amendments must be rejected that 
would destroy the principles of com- 
pensation. Being unable to prevent 
this would mean that proponents 
would have to kill their own bill. 

Legislatures are filled with amend- 
ers and compromisers. Neither class 
has a picture or a thorough knowl- 
edge of a compensation bill. Their 
interests are usually to get some par- 
ticular interest served, to beat the bill 
entirely or to gain certain personal 
political prestige. However, they can 
serve a useful purpose, i. e., they can 
offer violent opposition to weak 
points that were improperly bar- 
gained for in compromise meetings. 
Through this opposition, the stronger 
party in bargaining may be made to 
recede from their original position. 
However, it is very undesirable to 
have the responsible party concede 
any more than what is fair. The 
party that is gaining should not try 
to get more than this. In fact, they 
should oppose anything going past 
such a point. In our case labor was 
the gainer, but did not attempt to 
accept or gain advantage, without 
first conferring with employer repre- 
sentatives, as the agreement was that 
both parties would support the com- 
promise. It should be noted that the 
employer representatives accepted 
without hesitation all reasonable 
changes. The opposition bettered 
our bill, but their sincerity was lack- 
ing. Everyone knows their idea was 
to kill the bill, but the proponents 
accepted the best of the amendments 
and were able to thereby kill the ex- 
treme ones that would have entirely 
ruined the bill. 
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At this point, it is well to mention 
that certain desirable features that 
should have been written into our 
compensation act were kept out be- 
cause of certain political situations 
and not through the action of either 
capital or labor. The whole idea was 
to get a reasonably modern compen- 
sation law upon which to build for 
the future. 


Some Provisions of the North Caro- 
lina Compensation Law 


Death $6,000. Permanent total 
disability will be set at various figures 
but in no case will it exceed $6,000. 
This part must be interpreted by the 
Commission. 

Medical attendance for ten weeks 
or longer. Compensation benefits, 
not less than $7 nor more than $18 
per week. This to be figured on 60 
per cent average of weekly wages. 

Burial expenses $200. 

Serious body, facial or ‘head dis- 
figurements awards may be placed at 
$2,500. 

Artificial limbs provided. 

Payment to widow and children is 
for the full amount of compensation 
and cannot be revoked because of re- 
marriage or because they become self- 
supporting at a later date. 

The most prominent defects are 
the absence of an adequate rehabili- 
tation provision for the industrial 
cripples and subsequent injuries that 
make total disability. Provisions for 
the second injury making total dis- 
ability should not be assessed heavier 
against the second employer than 
against the first one. If no extra pro- 
vision or fund is created, then the 
schedule should be so revised that 
the loss of a hand, foot or eye would 
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constitute one-half permanent disa- 
bility. 

In the compromise meetings these 
provisions were well worked out. The 
alterations came in running the legis- 
lative gauntlet. With these stricken 
out, no effort was made to change 
other provisions in order to conform 
with the alterations. It was felt that 
to leave in the inconsistencies was to 
partially recognize their principles. 
The Commission may at a subsequent 
legislature iron them out properly 
when it has had reliable experience 
data to prove its contentions. 

This brings one to another impor- 
tant legislative consideration. Legis- 
lators represent so many different in- 
terests, possess such little knowledge 
of the multitude of bills, and have 
very little time for gaining informa- 
tion after coming to the assembly, 
there is need of a carefully worked- 
out program for disseminating infor- 
mation to the legislator before he 
arrives in the Assembly. In giving 
the information one should not forget 
to thoroughly answer the critics of 
the proposed legislation. One may 
then depend upon 80 per cent of it 
being forgotten. But it lightens the 
burden of the sponsors in requiring 
them only to recall certain facts and 
removes the necessity of hard labor 
of teaching them from the ground 


up 


Because of a certain antipathy that 
may be directed towards outside agen- 
cies, it may be advisable to have this 
information presented through the 


local channel. However, this antip- 
athy in the South is diminishing in its 
intensity and should be decided by 
local people. It is absolutely essen- 
tial that harmony exist in the ranks 
of the proponents. 
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The writer has been amused by 
the critics when they point to the 
above inconsistencies. They do it as 
though the drawers of the bill were 
ignorant of the facts. The sponsors 
were fighting all the time to put into 
the bill the best modern thought. But 
in failing to get exactly that, then 
they retreated by recognizing the 
principle. Just why North Carolina 
hasn’t the best bill that could have 
been written is another story. 


Getting the Compromise 


Upon the opening of the legisla- 
ture there were three distinct bills 
offered covering the subject of com- 
pensation. Several others were 
claimed to be in the pockets of other 
members, while a few other folks 
were holding themselves in reserve 
for offering compromise bills. There 
seemed to be an intangible feeling 


that Labor and Capital would not 
come together as ten or more other 
compensation bills had failed to pass 
different legislatures. 

The first bill was introduced into 
the House and was known as the 


Wells’ Bill. No one really ever saw 
this bill or knew specifically its con- 
tents. Mr. J. T. Wells, of Pender 
County, later withdrew this bill in 
favor of the compromise bill that 
eventually passed with amendments. 
In fact he backed the compromise bill 
from the date of its introduction be- 
fore the joint committee and later 
figured largely in helping to pass the 
final measure. This illustrates an- 
other important point. If one is able 
to have other similar bills withdrawn 
one’s own bill gains additional sup- 
port and avoids the necessity of hav- 
ing a compromise upon a compro- 
mise. 
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The manufacturers’ bill was shortly 
introduced in the Senate and was 
known as the Canaday-Hayward Bill. 
It was the product of the North Car- 
olina Industrial Council, framed to 
meet textile interests. This bill was 
practically the Virginia compensation 
law, word for word. It was no more 
modern than its parent, even carrying 
the identical low compensation rates. 
The Virginia law was eleven years 
old and in its day was one of the 
“mildest” laws of its kind. 

The third bill introduced was 
known as the Broughton Bill and was 
introduced by Senator J. M. Brough- 
ton at the request of the state branch 
of the American Federation of 
Labor. Several members of the Fed- 
eration had a tentative compensation 
bill in mind before the opening of 
the legislature. Later Mr. T. A. 
Wilson, state president, requested 
the American Association for Labor 
Legislation to draft a modern com- 
pensation bill. 

The bill submitted was an adapta- 
tion of the Federal Longshoreman’s 
Act. This bill was drawn with legal 
verbiage and coverage of contingen- 
cies showing that it was a careful 
study of fairness and experience. 
Many local lawyers praised and ad- 
mired the general make-up and pro- 
visions. One person remarked that 
“it was about the most perfectly 
drawn bill ever submitted to a North 
Carolina legislature.” 

It contained no “jokers” against 
either capital or labor. Before being 
introduced by labor, labor inserted 
the compensation figures and these 
were higher than employers were 
willing to accept. 

The Canaday-Hayward and the 
Broughton Bills were so far apart 
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that it was clear that a compromise 
would have to be made. A meeting 
was called in which all direct or indi- 
rect interests were represented. The 
employers were represented by Mr. 
F. S. Spruill, Rocky Mount, a rep- 
resentative of the Industrial Council, 
but not speaking for either the con- 
tractors or textile interests. The 
former was represented by Mr. V. P. 
Loftis; organized labor by Mr. T. 
A. Wilson and Mr. J. W. Rideoutte. 
Other interests were the North Car- 
olina Department of Labor, railroad 
workers, insurance, rehabilitation and 
several people interested as advisors 
to the two main interests, Capital and 
Labor, and one for the administra- 
tion. It was at this time that Mr. 
Stacy Wade, former insurance com- 
missioner and Mr. Price Cross, of 
the Insurance Federation of North 
Carolina, gave valuable assistance. 
Both are to be commended for their 
impartial stand. 

The above brings one to a further 
consideration of a disconcerting fac- 
tor that need not prove serious if 
rightly handled. If any large interest 
stays out of a compromise meeting, 
repeated efforts should be made to 
have them come in. They should be 
repeatedly informed of all meetings. 
This means going more than half 
way. Proponents are trying to con- 
vince legislators and the public 
through the press that every effort 
is being made to deal justly with all 
interests concerned. Any _ interest 
staying out voluntarily has placed the 
burden of proof upon themselves for 
showing the necessity of having 
changes made after the bill leaves the 
compromise meetings. One may go 
ahead without these interests, but 
make sure the compromise committee 
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deals fairly with them. Personal re- 
sentments should not be permitted to 
interfere with justice. 

Findings and decisions of the com- 
mittee should be made available to 
absent interests. This service should 
go to them first in order to avoid 
delay of hearings, etc. Delay is 
practiced in many forms and is one 
of the important things that propo- 
nents must overcome. 

Mr. Frank Grist, Commissioner of 
Labor, drew the first compromise bill, 
using the manufacturers’ bill as ‘the 
basis and going to the Georgia act 
for a few features wherein the 
Georgia act was more liberal. No 
one except Labor had ever read the 
Broughton Bill, although it had been 
printed. The assumption being that 
it wasn’t necessary—it was a labor 
bill. 

One of the most difficult phases 
not only in compromise meetings and 
sub-committees but also on the floor 
is to have everyone read the bills. A 
brief of the principal parts with ref- 
erence figures to the bill is almost 
indispensable. Opposition and neu- 
trals may both ask for time to read— 
but very few will read. The pro- 
ponents must still be prepared to in- 
terpret. 

One ot ier difficulty is to avoid a 
compromise from being drawn up on 
the basis of what one believes to be 
the desires of the most powerful 
party represented. Should this con- 
dition persist it would be better to 
delay until a time when public opinion 
would make impossible such bargain- 
ing. The railroad workers have ren- 
dered a very good service in with- 
holding from North Carolina a com- 
pensation law until a fairly good one 
could be passed. 
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It was evident to Labor that its 
own bill was the proper one upon 
which to compromise. However, 
since the textile interests would not 
come into the meetings, Labor agreed 
to use the Canaday-Hayward bill 
upon which to build the kind of a bill 
they would accept. This was done 
because Labor was best informed on 
compensation matters and could build 
easier on the manufacturers’ bill than 
to have the employers learn how to 
build on the Broughton bill. In 
short, Labor knew what was in both 
bills and through her advisors knew 
what was in the other bills through- 
out the country. Mr. T. A. Wilson 
had studied while others slept. The 
bill that was finally enacted is as good 
as it is largely because of Labor’s en- 
deavor to use every means possible 
to secure adequate and competent ad- 
vice and did not confine itself to 
its own ranks for obtaining the 
- same; also because Labor was always 
on hand later to interpret Labor’s 
views to legislators who were often 
in doubt. 


Reporting and Passage of the Bill 


At the first public hearing the only 
opposition came from the textile man- 
ufacturers’ association through their 
secretary, but being presented by 
their counsel, Mr. Clyde Hoey. Mr. 
Hoey’s contentions were that the 
employers’ original bill was adequate, 
especially when based upon “the sur- 
rounding states,” South Carolina 
having none and Virginia being 
among the three lowest in the United 
States. It was this stand of sup- 
porting such inadequate provisions 
that alienated supporters to employ- 
ers and gave them such a drubbing in 
the Senate fight. It permitted the 
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opposition to put all employers in the 
backward class. 

The textile interests were ably 
answered by Mr. T. A. Wilson, of 
the American Federation of Labor. 
Mr. Wilson’s summary of the com- 
pensation laws of the United States 
was so effectually presented that the 
textile people did not care to add 
anything further to the original ar- 
gument. 

The successful passage in the Sen- 
ate centered around Senator J. M. 
Broughton, who acted as spokesman 
for Governor O. Max Gardner. The 
Senator gave one of the most able 
presentations of his career in the Sen- 
ate. Here the opposition of the 
damage suit lawyer developed. The 
Senator was the only one who really 
knew the bill. It was because of his 
scholarly method of presentation, his 
ability as a pleading lawyer, and 
untarnished character that finally 
swung the tide in favor of the bill. 
It was almost a single-handed battle 
on the part of the defense. The final 
vote, 40 to 6, did not express what 
senators knew of the bill—they prob- 
ably don’t know now. It only rep- 
resents their belief in that something 
should be done and a registration of 
disgust when the opposition tried to 
besmirch the character of the man 
leading the fight. The Senator's 
ability to interpret North Carolina 
law and court decisions proved in- 
dispensable both in the Senate and 
the joint committee. 

Where the Senate success depended 
largely upon the ability of the Gov- 
ernor’s spokesman, the success in the 
House was tied to a different type 
of man and one using different meth- 
ods. Mr. W. E. Price says very 
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little on matters of legislation. His 
work on different committees has 
convinced the members of the worth 
of his judgments. He believes that 
energy can be saved through organ- 
ization, but: does not overlook the 
necessity of knowing the measure. 
Again the bill was sponsored by a 
man of high character, able, fair and 
one who could command respect of 
the Republican minority party. Mr. 
Price was ably seconded by Mr. J. T. 
Wells, Mr. Robert Hanes, of his 
own party, and Mr. R. L. Leavitt, 
of the Republican party. The unan- 
imous affirmative vote was a tribute 
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in part to their organization, also to 
Mr. Price’s willingness to tap every 
available source of information, and 
to hear every one when he was serv- 
ing as chairman of the joint com- 
mittee. Neither did he believe a 
compensation law to be a partisan 
measure. 

The bill is a law today because 
of its having the backing of Gov- 
ernor O. Max Gardner and many 
other people. The credit belongs to 
no individual. Many people made 


contributions from the time the dif- 
ferent bills went into the compromise 
meetings until it was finally passed. 


CoMPARATIVE ANALYSIS OF CERTAIN PROVISIONS IN WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION Laws 
T. A. WILson 
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1 week 
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10 days 
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* The North Carolina Compensation Law became effective July 1, 1929. 


In addition to the 


above comparison, the law provides for the first set of artificial members; compensation for facial, 
head and bodily disfigurement; unlimited medical attention for ten weeks with the proviso that the 
commission can order beyond this time, which are considerably better than the neighboring States. 
The equal of any State for burial expense with $200 provided in the law. There are only twelve 


laws providing for artificial appliances. 


If the injured worker fails to use safety appliances he is penal- 


ized ten per cent and not barred from compensation as in some States. The employer is penalized 
ten per cent if he fails to provide safety appliances when ordered by the commission. 





ECONOMIC STATISTICS 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS! 
I. Unemployment by Cities 
Percentage of members unemployed 

May, June July Aug, May, June July Aug., 

1928 1928 1928 1928 1929 1929 1929 1929 
5 5 5 7 5 12 9 
21 15 21 16 18 11 9 
6 13 18 21 19 20 16 
9 12 10 14 12 10 7 
8 9 11 14 5 9 12 


Chicago, Ill 8 7 5 5 5 5 6 
Cincinnati, Ohio 12 9 7 6 11 9 & 


Cleveland, Ohio 9 11 6 7 4 4 4 
12 16 15 8 13 20 23 


12 9 12 41 11 7 10 
Jersey City, N. J. ........00000e 20 «22 28 26223 19 21 
Los Angeles, Calif 12 11 15 8 8 6 5 
Milwaukee, Wis 6 4 2 2 2 3 3 
Minneapolis, Minn 13 7 8 11 13 13 12 
New York, N. Y 18 19 13 13 12 12 13 
14 12 12 6 6 5 10 
11 17 11 14 17 13 14 
16 17 27 16 17 18 15 


Pittsburgh, Pa 14 13 14 15 12 12 
San Antonio, Tex 3 3 3 4 2 10 


9 

11 

San Francisco, Calif 10 17 il 10 11 & & 
12 10 6 10 12 10 9 

8 
2 


5 6 4 13 7 7 
5 3 2 2 2 1 


II. Unemployment by Trades 
All Building Printing Metal 
Trades Trades Trades Trades 
13 22 il 
14 24 12 
15 26 15 


1928 18 36 18 
18 39 
18 38 
16 
13 
11 
12 

9 
10 

9 
10 
13 
15 
15 
14 
12 
11 


Pr wwe Ow QOraanaar Fr aaa wr wn 


“AW YD =3 60 0 ~3 =1 0 OO 


(*) For an explanation of the collection and computation of the figures, see March, 1928, Ameri- 
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MEMBERSHIP 


Organizing Results 


Reports have come in from a number of localities showing the result of 
the Double Union Membership Campaign this year. Space will allow us 
to publish only a few of them in this number, but they will be continued in 
our next and future numbers. On the whole we have heard from 235 cities 


and 149 of these have carried on special organizing work this year. Eighty- 
seven Central Bodies reported on campaigns and their organizing efforts 
brought a total gain in membership of 33,715. District Organizers reported 
from 102 cities in all. They tell us that there were 90 new unions organized 
with a total membership of 26,451. They also report 272 unions which in- 


creased membership by 24,805 members. 


CANADA 
Windsor, Ontario 


Most of the organizing work was 
carried on by Federation Organizers 
Martin J. Ryan and Mark Turner. 
They made home visits to the men 
telling them what the union could do 
for them and this was found to be the 
best method of interesting them in 
trade unionism. They also sent let- 
ters. Organizer Ryan has found that 
the women can be a great help in or- 
ganizing work. Both wives of union- 
ists and women who are working can 
do many things to help the campaign 
along. The organizers also visited 
local unions asking them to join in 
the campaign. In all they report one 
new union organized and five unions 


gaining in membership, a total gain of 
about 130 members. Building Trades 
and Machinists have also increased 
their wages. 

Organizer Ryan reports that sev- 
eral new businesses have started up 
at Windsor, Canada. Our propa- 
ganda on organization is largely car- 
ried on through the publication of 
our Year Book issued each year 
around Labor Day. _ Increased 
prices asked for articles bought on the 
installment plan make it a hardship 
on the working people. The car- 
penters on Labor Day took a boat 
trip to Tashmoo Park, where sports 
of all kinds were arranged. There 
has been much employment of child 
labor by the fruit dealers and pickle 
factories; we hope that a stop will be 
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put to this practice of working chil- 
dren during vacation time, because 
wages are so very low and children 
from 10 to 14 and in some cases 8 
years of age are employed and work 
ten hours a day. 


London, Ontario 


Brother J. F. Thomson, Secretary 
of the Central Labor Union, reports 
two new unions organized and a gain 
in membership of about 400. An 
Organizing Committee is appointed 
every year by the Central Labor 
Council and they have carried on the 
campaign this year by visiting locals, 
issuing literature and seeing prospec- 
tive members. Educational meetings 
have also aroused much interest this 
year. Meetings have been addressed 
by Ex-Mayor Wenige, R. M. Camp- 
bell, H. G. Tester, of the Minimum 
Wage Board and other important 
speakers. 

Brother Thomson also tells us that 
mechanics and helpers on the Cana- 
dian National Railway received a 5 
cent increase in wages, cleaners, 2 
cents, shop laborers, firemen and oil- 
ers, § to 7 cents with one week’s va- 
cation with pay; same increase was 
also granted on the Quebec Central 
Railway, with the exception of the 
week’s vacation. They carried a brief 
report of the Trades Council's cele- 
bration of Labor Day. Labor litera- 
ture is stocked in our five or six public 
libraries. There have been com- 
plaints against the high school and 
university students acting as supervi- 
sors at the City Bathing Pools and 
Playgrounds. 


Hamilton, Ontario 


Organizers have had to contend 
with hostile activities from the em- 
ployers. Nevertheless, a local of 
textile workers was organized and 
the molders are meeting with success 
in their campaign. Brother Hum- 
phrey Mitchell, Secretary of the Cen- 
tral Labor Union, reports an increase 
in membership and says that there has 
been a general advance in wages and 
working conditions. 


St. John, New Brunswick 


Organizer James A. Whitebone re- 
ports that local unionists have been at 
work organizing this year and an ac- 
tive campaign is planned for this Fall 
and Winter. Open meetings of many 
crafts have been held to explain or- 
ganized labor to those who are not 
affliated and in all six new unions 
have been organized and three unions 
reported increase of eighty new mem- 
bers. 


UNITED STATES 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The organizing campaign which 
started this Spring has been gathering 
momentum through the Spring and 
Summer months and organizations 
have continually been joining in the 
general activities. Secretary Frank 
Burch of the Central Labor Union 
reports that the molders increased 
their membership 33 per cent by home 
visits to unorganized men. The ma- 
chinists have been conducting indoor 
mass meetings which have been very 
successful. The full fashioned ho- 
siery knitters are holding open- 
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air meetings with a band concert of 
twenty pieces sent to the audience 
through amplifiers. These meetings 
are held at street corners in the Mill 
District each Labor Day. The ho- 
siery knitters will hold a series of 
noon-day meetings in front of open 
shop mills. A truck with a phono- 
graph and amplifiers will furnish en- 
tertainment and organizers will give 
educational talks on trade unionism. 
In all, Philadelphia has an increase of 
over two thousand members this year. 
Five new unions, with membership 
of 3,550, are working five-day week. 
The daily press and the labor press 
have given splendid cooperation in re- 
porting important developments in 
the labor movement. 


New York, N. Y. 


James C. Quinn, Secretary of the 


Central Labor Union, tells us that 
they have had good success in gaining 
new affiliations this year. Speakers 
were designated to attend meetings of 
the various trades to secure new af- 
filiations and reinstate unions which 
had dropped from the Central Labor 
Union. They have seventeen new 
affiliations with a membership of 
about 8,400. The recent agreement 
for the five-day week also gives a 10 
per cent increase to members in the 
building trades covering about 115,- 
ooo. Organizer Thomas J. Curtis 
reports a number of new unions or- 
ganized and tells us that the building 
laborers are in a fair position to 
double their membership. Other 
unions have also added new members. 

The Central Labor Union has been 
active also in educational work and, 
in cooperation with the City Govern- 
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ment, to secure more playgrounds in 
the crowded sections of greater New 
York. What they can do to gain 
more play space for the hundreds 
ot thousands of children who grow 
up in these crowded sections will 
mean much in developing healthier 
minds and bodies in the younger gen- 
eration of New York citizens, 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


One of the most carefully planned 
and conducted campaigns this year 
has been in Los Angeles. Secretary 
J. W. Buzzell of the Central Labor 
Union reports that it has brought 
them an increase of about 6,000 
members. The almost complete or- 
ganization of the Motion Picture In- 
dustry has brought over 4,000 peo- 
ple into the labor movement. The 
success of the drive this year in Los 
Angeles is due not only to the care- 
ful planning of the local officers, but 
also to the splendid cooperation of 
the rank and file members of many 
different unions who made home 
visits to unorganized men and women 
to persuade them to join, and in 
many other ways helped to promote 
the campaign. 

Besides these increases, four 
unions with a membership of 2,000 
have gained the five-day week this 
year. 


Denver, Colo. 


Organized labor in Denver has 
been very much alive this year and 
Organizer Earl R. Hoage reports an 
increase of 1,000 in members of 
unions affliated. with the Central 
Labor Union. The methods used to 


bring in these new members are 
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similar to those which have proved 
effective in a great many other States. 
Organizer Hoage reports as follows: 


“The Organization Committee of 
the Trades and Labor Assembly has 
made use of the columns of the Colo- 
rado Labor Advocate. In this man- 
ner we have had prepared special ar- 
ticles on organization matters and 
have distributed these papers among 
non-union eligibles. 

“We have also held organization 
meetings and have had special organ- 
izers in the field. The most effective 
method has been a personal canvass. 
Workers will not respond as readily 
to calls for organization meetings as 
they did several years ago due to 
fear of discrimination. Organiza- 
tion literature of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor has been freely 
used as has been specially prepared 
appeals. 

“Our purchasing power has been 
mobilized through Organized La- 
bor’s Business Promotion Committee, 
a committee composed of two mem- 
bers of each of our Denver Central 
bodies, the Colorado Labor Advocate 
and the State Federation of Labor. 
This committee is cooperating with 
fair employers of labor in regular 
sales campaigns, assisting them in 
selling their products to our members 
and friends. The influence of this 
committee has very materially aug- 
mented the work of the committee 
on organization and has in a number 
of instances made our organization 
efforts less difficult. 


“Through the efforts of the Busi- 
ness Promotion Committee all trades 
have been benefited for we find the 
employers we cooperate with using 
union labor and union products in 
the conduct of their business in every 
department. The purchasing power 
of labor properly directed will auto- 
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matically organize the industries of 
our community.” 


The activities of the Denver labor 
movement in helping union manufac- 
turers to market their goods repre- 
sents an effective way unionists may 
take part or may cooperate with fair 
employers. This has been particu- 
larly important in the case of The 
Rocky Mountain Fuel Company 
where the Denver organizations have 
cooperated in a campaign to sell 
union-mined coal and were successful 
in getting a great many families to 
fill their bins from organized coal 
mines. 

Denver Central Labor Union is 
also conducting a Summer School at 
Pinecrest, Colorado, this Summer. 
Three unions of the Building Trades 
have secured the five-day week cover- 
ing 1,700 members and building la- 
borers have increased their wages 
from $4.00 to $5.00 a day. Bakery 
salesmen gained the 8-hour day and 
Bakery & Confectionery Workers 
gained an increase of $1.50 a week in 
wages. 


Long Beach, Calif. 


Last Spring, Leonard Graham 
wrote us from Long Beach, Califor- 
nia, that his union of Cleaners & 
Dyers would not only double its 
membership but increase it many 
times. His spirit has been caught by 
the Long Beach Labor Movement 
and George D. Hammond, Secretary 
of the Central Labor Union tells us 
the other organizations are follow- 
ing this lead. The pile drivers have 
more than doubled their member- 
ship. The boiler makers have 
added about 60 members. 
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Union members in Long Beach 
have had to meet difficult problems. 
Long Beach suffers from open-shop 
conditions, similar to Los Angeles 
and employers have used their influ- 
ence against union organizations. 
Nevertheless, this courageous group 
of trade unionists have been pushing 
their organizing campaign by special 
meetings, by special invitation by let- 
ter, by personally calling on unor- 
ganized men and women and in every 
other way possible. Brother Ham- 
mond reports: “I consider the out- 
standing thing accomplished is the 
higher standard of morale of the men 
in the various trades. They are more 
and more insisting on union shop con- 
ditions, at least as affects their own 
craft. We have also curtailed impor- 
tation of labor from outside the city 
and in many instances the 10-hour 
day and 7-day unions have been 
abandoned.” Long Beach has two 
unions in the Building Trades, with a 
membership of 190, who work the 
5-day week. 


Portsmouth, N. H. 


When everyone works together re- 
sults are bound to follow. This has 
been the experience in the Portsmouth 
Navy Yard this year, where the rank 
and file members of metal trades 
unions have been calling on unor- 
ganized workers and soliciting new 
members with very good results. Sec- 
retary Fred E. Cushman of the Ports- 
mouth Central Labor Union reports 
an increase of over 200 members. 
The carpenters are working the 5- 
day week won this year and they also 
have a § per cent increase in wages. 
Organizer B. H. Crowell also tells 


us that federal employees and musi- 
cians have increased their member- 
ship. He carried out an original idea 
to help the Textile Workers by hay- 
ing a Flower Day, when flowers were 
sold and the proceeds sent to help the 
striking textile workers of the South. 


Marion, Ohio 


Secretary Ralph K. Ruppart of the 
Central Labor Union tells how they 
held Educational Meetings this Win- 
ter. These meetings were held every 
month with smokers and addressed 
by prominent persons such as the 
President of the City Council and 
Congressman Grant E. Mouser. One 
open meeting was held for women 
and children with a lunch of ice 
cream and cake and Lloyd N. Cos- 
grave of the Ohio State Federation 
gave them an interesting talk on 
trade unionism; 300 were present. 

Marion is an open-shop town and 
organization work will have to come 
slowly. Nevertheless, the local move- 
ment feels encouraged from the ac- 
tivities this year. They are receiv- 
ing good cooperation from the local 
newspapers which is most helpful in 
building up a friendly public opinion. 


FIVE DAY WEEK 


The Shepard stores of Providence 
have remained closed all day Mon- 
day during the months of July and 
August. This action was endorsed 
by the Central Federated Union as a 
commendable innovation which gave 
the employees two successive days 
rest. 

The Federated Union hopes the 


practice will become universal. 
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A LIVE BUILDING TRADES 
COUNCIL 


“All’s Well with Providence Build- 
ing Trades, with practically every 
man at work,” said R. A. McGarry, 
secretary of the Providence Building 
Trades Council, “and from present 
indications the balance of the build- 
ing season will find plenty of employ- 
ment on union jobs for all members 
of local unions affliated with the 
Building Trades Council. 

“With our members now em- 
ployed on the*Union High School, a 
$2,000,000 construction job, and 
those who will be provided with em- 
ployment as the job progresses, with 
a goodly number of good-sized jobs 
in Providence and vicinity, the pros- 
pects for work are very good 
throughout the season.” 

Contractors are submitting esti- 
mates on a school building to be 
erected in Westerly to cost $400,000, 
and there is every indication that this 
will be awarded to a union contractor. 

The Providence Building Trades 
Council held two mass meetings at 
which President McSorley and John 
Coefield, president of the Plumbers’ 
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International Union, were the princi- 
pal speakers. Among the other speak- 
ers were Edward McDonald, first 
vice-president of the Elevator Con- 
structors’ International Union; 
Charles A. Cullen, general vice- 
president, and William Mclntyre, 
general organizer for the Brother- 
hood of Painters, Decorators and 
Paperhangers of America; Edward 
Fitzgerald, vice-president of the In- 
ternational Union of Operative Engi- 
neers; Stephen Hazen of the Marble 
Tile Setters, and President Patrick 
Sweeney and Secretary McGarry of 
the Providence Building Trades 
Council. 

Representatives from all the or- 
ganizations connected with the build- 
ing industry were present and ex- 
pressed a willingness to affiliate and 
now we are conducting negotiations 
to that end. A one hundred per 
cent organization assisted the paint- 
ers, paperhangers and glaziers in an 
increase in wages and the five-day 
week; and the sheet metal workers 
with an increase of 74% cents per hour; 
and also the marble and tile setters’ 
helpers with an increase of 5 cents per 
hour. 


A GOOD YEAR FOR ILLINOIS 


Illinois Adds 8,000 

The “Double Union Membership 
Campaign” in Illinois has been pro- 
moted and stimulated by the Illinois 
State Federation of Labor through 
circular letters to the various city 
central bodies in the state, by pub- 
licity in the official weekly paper of 
the Illinois State Federation of La- 
bor, by correspondence with local 
oficers and by addressing meetings 





organized by local bodies in various 
sections of the state. 

While there have been a number 
of encouraging reports from various 
sections, and the campaign has re- 
sulted in a feeling of greater security 
among trade unionists, there have 
been no very definite reports received 
as to the number of new members 
which have been added to the various 
unions. 
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It requires considerable time for 
the Illinois State Federation of La- 
bor to obtain definite reports from 
city central bodies in such matters, 
largely due to the fact that central 
bodies themselves require a very con- 
siderable time to get definite reports 
from their various affiliated locals. 

A clear indication of the upward 
trend in Illinois, however, is indi- 
cated by the fact that the per capita 
tax payments made by affiliated local 
organizations to the Illinois State 


Legislative Achievements 
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Federation of Labor during the year 
ending July 31, 1929, showed the 
average increase in membership of 
the Federation for the twelve months 
preceding that date to be 8,473 above 
the average for the twelve months 
ending July 31, 1928, this notwith- 
standing the fact that the number of 
affiliated local unions in 1929 was less 
than the number affiliated in 1928, 
the difference being about thirty lo- 
cal unions. 


The following is a summary of the legislative achievements of the IlIli- 
nois State Federation of Labor in the Illinois Legislature, which was in 
session from January 1, 1929, to June 20, 1929: 


« Favorable Bills Passed 


A number of improvements in the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

Appropriation of a $500,000 state 
fund to be used in aiding counties to 
make payments under the Mothers’ 
Pension Law. 

A clarification of the Illinois school 
attendance laws. It is made clear 
that children must attend school up 
to the age of sixteen unless definite 
proof of necessity for quitting earlier 
can be given. 

‘The minimum school year was 
raised from seven months to eight 
months as affecting all districts. 

i The school law was amended to 
rqjuire the completion of the first 
eixht grades for all children under 
sigteen years of age before permitting 
work certificates. 

‘The annual sstate distributive 
sciiool fund was increased from $8,- 
000,000 to $10,000,000. 

Important financial relief for Chi- 
cago Public Schools. 

Improvements in 
Qualification Law. 


the Barbers’ 


Authorization of a bond issue, 
$14,000,000, subject to referendum 
for the establishment of state recre- 
ational centers and fish and game pre- 
serves. 

The continuation of the State Min- 
ing Commission. 

Creation of “Buy-Illinois-Prod- 
ucts” Commission to promote the sale 
of Illinois products. 

A number of minor bills on other 
subjects. 

Resolutions were adopted in the 
House of Representatives calling 
upon the Illinois Commerce Commis- 
sion to investigate and to take such 
action as may be necessary to pro- 
mote safety of life in the matters of 
requiring proper construction of ca- 
booses on railways and the employ- 
ment of a qualified flagman in addi- 
tion to engine crew on locomotives 
operating on main tracks without 
cars. 

Some progress has been made 
tending towards the ultimate pas- 
sage of a law to require the payment 
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of the prevailing rate of wage on 
public works. As a result of the bill 
introduced ,by the Illinois State Fed- 
eration of Labor on the subject, the 
Associated Building Contractors of 
Illinois agreed to meet with the rep- 
resentatives of the Federation and 
the Building Trades Unions for the 
purpose of endeavoring to draft an 
agreed bill on the subject to be intro- 
duced at the next session of the IIli- 
nois Legislature. 


Unfavorable Bills Defeated 


The success of the Illinois State 
Federation of Labor in frustrating 
the well-organized and determined 
efforts of reactionary forces to trans- 
fer the rule making power from the 
State Legislature to the courts is re- 
garded by many thoughtful men in 
the movement as of even greater con- 
sequence than the passage of the 
favorable bills which were enacted. 
The series of court bills referred to 
proposed to transfer from the Legis- 
lature to the Supreme Court the 
power to make all rules of pleading, 
practice and procedure; to authorize 
the courts to make declaratory judg- 
ments in advance of actual contro- 
versies; to transfer certain powers 
from the juries to the judges and to 
change the laws regarding change of 
venue. 

The officers of the Illinois State 
Federation of Labor found it neces- 
sary to make a very careful study of 
such proposals during the campaign 
which they led against the adoption 
of a proposed new constitution in 
1922. Since then they have had 
occasion to meet the issue several 
times in the Legislature, and always 
with success. The hardest fight, how- 
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ever, occurred in the Legislature this 
year. The bills in question were di- 
rect attacks upon popular govern- 
ment. Their passage would have 
created a judicial oligarchy and 
would have been a grave menace to 
the liberties of the people. 


Favorable Bills Defeated 


The Federation was unsuccessful 
in its efforts to bring about the en- 
actment of a bill proposing to outlaw 
the so-called “Yellow Dog” con- 
tracts, under which working people 
are frequently required, as a condi- 
tion of employment, to surrender 
their rights to join or remain mem- 
bers of trade unions. A vigorous ef- 
fort was made to bring about the 
passage of this bill but the measure 
was defeated. 

The Women’s Eight Hour Bill, 
the Convict Labor Bill and the One- 
Day-Rest-in-Seven Bill met the same 
fate. 


Educational Work 


The Illinois State Federation of 
Labor publishes a weekly—the IIli- 
nois State Federation of Labor 
Weekly News Letter—which is sent 
regularly to the secretaries of all 
affliated organizations and which is 
devoted entirely to the promo- 
tion of trade union policies. The 
paper is owned by the Federa- 
tion and its printing is paid for 
out of the regular per capita 
tax payments. It carries no adver- 
tisements of any sort and is issued 
solely for the purpose of maintain- 
ing a weekly contact between the 
headquarters of the Illinois State 
Federation of Labor and the secre- 
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taries of all affiliated central bodies 
and local unions in order to keep such 
local officers thoroughly informed on 
all matters requiring state-wide ac- 
tion. 

An interesting development dur- 
ing the past two years has been the 
increased number of calls made upon 
the officers of the Federation for ad- 
vice in injunction cases. In two out- 
standing instances they were called 
upon to qualify as expert witnesses 
in presenting to the courts evidence 
to prove the great social value of 
trade union activities. These en- 
tailed considerable preparatory work 
which, while it required much time 
and effort, nevertheless was intensely 
interesting. 

The officers of the Federation 
have aided in the development of 
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plans to utilize the public schools of 
Chicago for workers education and 
to a far greater extent than has been 
the practice in the past. In this mat- 
ter they have had the assistance of 
the Workers Education Bureau. 
Some very substantial progress is be- 
ing made in this respect which will 
bring tangible results within the next 
few months. 

The demand for the services of 
the officers of the Federation, includ- 
ing not only the president and secre- 
tary but also several of the vice- 
presidents, to fill speaking engage- 
ments for educational purposes in 
various parts of the state, has grown 
to such proportions that they have 
been unable to respond to the calls 
which have been received. 


Co-operation with Organizations Outside of the Labor Movement 


The Illinois State Federation of 
Labor and its associated unions main- 
tain close co-operative contact for 
purposes of legislation with the state 
organizations of the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen; the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen; the Order of Railway 
Conductors; the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers; the Women’s 
Trade Union League and the Illinois 
State Teachers’ Association through 
the Joint Labor Legislative Board of 
Illinois, which was organized years 
ago for that purpose by the Federa- 
tion. The’ personnel of the Board 
consists of the legislative represent- 
atives of the State Federation, the 


state organization of Mine Workers 
and the state bodies of a number of 
other affliated organizations and 
the legislative representatives of 
the bodies already named above. 
Friendly relations which call for 
many conferences are also main- 
tained with the Illinois Agricultural 
Association. 

Both the president and the secre- 
tary are members of various civic 
commissions, dealing with the sub- 
ject of taxation and other matters. 
One of their major civic activities is 
in relation to the great World’s Fair 
which is scheduled to be held in Chi- 
cago in 1933. 

V. C. Olander, Secy. 
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PORTO RICO MAKES PROGRESS 


The organization drive launched 
by the Porto Rican Free Federation 
of Labor is being actively and cou- 
rageously extended throughout the 
Island of Porto Rico under the slo- 
gan “Double the membership,” and 
the unions in affiliation are making 
splendid progress and many local 
unions are joining. 

We have addressed hundreds of 
letters to the laborers’ representa- 
tives throughout the Island instruct- 
ing them how to charter the unions 
and promote the organization and 
labor education campaign in their 
own localities. Letters are being 
constantly received from every town 
in the Island asking for literature. 
We have sent out thousands of leaf- 
lets and pamphlets dealing with 


principles, ideas, ends and benefits of 
the organized labor movement of 


America. We are visiting the cities 
and towns of the Island on Satur- 
days and Sundays where great public 
meetings and assemblies are held at 
the urban and rural zones. We have 
succeeded in appointing organization 
committees in each city to carry on 
the campaign. Federation literature 
is being effectively used in all meet- 
ings and assemblies all over the 
Island. We have chartered some 
federal labor unions and laborers 
protective unions affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor in the 
cities of Canovanas, Rio Grande and 
Ponce. 

Organizers Rafael Alonso, San- 
dalio E. Alonso, Antonio Arroyo, 
Santiago Iglesias, P. Rivera Mar- 
tinez and the undersigned are active 
in organizing work. According to the 


reports of the committees on organi- 
zation it seems certain that many 
federal labor unions, laborers pro- 
tective unions and agricultural unions 
will be organized during the coming 
months of September and October. 
A new local union of plumbers affili- 
ated with the United Association of 
Plumbers and Steam Fitters of the 
United States and Canada is nearly 
ready to be chartered. We met with 
them at the Municipal Hall of the 
City of Ponce and sent them written 
instructions. Organizer Sandalio E. 
Alonso succeeded in chartering a new 
local union of photo-engravers duly 
affliated with the International. 
Two unions that are doing effec- 
tive campaigning are the carpenters’ 
local unions 1450 of San Juan and 
1967 of Santurce, which jointly have 
launched an _ organization drive 
among the carpenters in the city of 
San Juan and its districts. The offi- 
cers of these carpenters’ local unions 
have been assigned to districts to 
hold meetings, distribute literature 
and visit the carpenters’ homes. Their 
purpose is to extend the campaign 
throughout the Island. They have 
succeeded in organizing three new 
local unions in three of the districts 
of San Juan which will be chartered 
at the end of September and some 
others at the end of October. More 
than 500 carpenters are paying their 
initiation fees. Organizer Rafael 
Alonso organized a new Protective 
Labor Union at Rio Grande and has 
asked for a charter from the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. The fed- 
eral labor union of San Juan presided 
over by William D. Lopez is in- 
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creasing its membership and helping 
the organization campaign in some 
cities of the Island. A new local 
union of common laborers will be or- 
ganized in Santurce and it will be 
chartered at the end of October. Or- 
ganizer Rafael Alonso is busy, too, 
in organizing the longshoremen of 
the ports of San Juan. 

The Porto Rican Free Federation 
of Labor has organized forums to 
study and discuss economic, social, 
industrial and unemployment prob- 
lems throughout the Island, using the 
municipal halls, union halls and the- 
aters where wide opportunity is given 
to all for free and open discussion. 
We are using the service of the news- 
papers of San Juan and some of the 
Island’s which are very generous in 
providing space to be devoted to the 
publication of all information about 
organization campaign as well as 
about economic problems as _ ex- 
plained by the officers of the Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

The Central Labor Union of San 
Juan, Porto Rico, presided over by 
Rafael Alonso, has launched a vigor- 
ous and effective campaign, holding 
assemblies every Wednesday night to 
discuss educational, social, industrial 
and all economic problems affecting 
labor and the people as a whole. 

As the Legislature of Porto Rico 
enacted in its last session a Resolu- 
tion No. 16 to study and investigate 
the causes of unemployment in the 
Island, which was introduced by Rep- 
resentatives Rafael Alonso, Secretary 
of the Federation, as a Representa- 
tive of the Socialist-Constitutional 
Party and Dr. Eugenio Fernandez 
Garcia representing the Alliance 
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Party, and finally signed by Hon. 
Governor Horace M. Towner—the 
Central Labor Union of San Juan 
has been very busy holding assemblies 
and conferences. Committees of all 
crafts and trades have been appointed 
to hold public hearings and confer- 
ences to deal with unemployment 
plans and the means to relieve or 
solve it. Civil engineers of the De- 
partment of the Interior of the Goy- 
ernment of Porto Rico as well as 
other prominent engineers and busi- 
ness men representing industry, agri- 
culture and commerce have been in- 
vited and they have participated and 
cooperated with their ideas and ex- 
perience to discuss the unemployment 
problem and the means to industrial- 
ize the Island. The committees ap- 
pointed will render to the Central 
Labor Union of San Juan their re- 
spective reports. Reports and find- 
ings as may be adopted by the Cen- 
tral Labor Union of San Juan will 
be submitted first to the Special Con- 
gress of the Porto Rican Free Fed- 
eration of Labor. The Executive 
Council of the Federation presided 
over by Santiago Iglesias resolved, 
therefore, to hold a special congress 
to study and discuss the industrial 
and unemployment problems and to 
try to find remedies which could be 
suggested to both the Legislature and 
the Governor as well as to the unem- 
ployment commission to be appointed 
by the Legislature of Porto Rico in 
accordance with the aforesaid enacted 
legislation; and as a result to in- 
tensify more vigorously yet the or- 
ganization campaign throughout the 
Island. The Special Congress of the 
Porto Rican Free Federation of La- 
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bor will be held on Labor Day at the 
Municipal Theater of San Juan. The 
Governor, the Commissioner of Agri- 
culture and Labor, the Assistant 
Commissioner of the Department of 
Health, the President of the Senate 
and the President of the Committee 
on Finance of the Senate of Porto 
Rico has been duly invited to take 
part in the Labor Congress. 

In view of the successful organiza- 
tion campaign carried on this year 
and the effective accomplishments se- 
cured, the Executive Council of the 
Porto Rican Free Federation of La- 
bor resolved to hold the Annual Con- 
gress the first week of May of the 
year 1930. 

The Central Labor Union of San 


Juan is studying labor insurance in 
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accordance with instructions received 
from The Labor Life Insurance 
Company with the purpose to make 
the membership of the unions fa- 
miliar with it. In the city of San 
Juan as well as in some other cities 
of the Island the officers of the local 
unions have opened special study 
classes and discussion groups to edu- 
cate and instruct the members and 
the unorganized workmen and wo- 
men and to stimulate public opinion 
in behalf of the principles, ends, pur- 
poses, services and humanity of the 
organized labor movement of the 
Porto Rican Free Federation of La- 
bor and the American Federation of 
Labor. 
F. Paz Granela. 


LABOR DAY CELEBRATIONS 


LOUDLESS skies looked down 
on 1929 Labor Day celebra- 
tions all over the United States, 

Canada and Porto Rico, and perfect 
weather conditions brought forth mil- 
lions of workers with their families 
to enjoy a day of picnics, parades, 
games and other festivities. Tribute 
was paid in numberless cities to the 
name of P. J. McGuire, the carpenter 
who in 1882 suggested an American 
Labor Day, and United States cabinet 
officers, city officials and heads of 
Chambers of Commerce, joined hands 
with “the butcher, the baker, the 
candlestick maker” in a long day of 
recreation and pleasure. 


Radio Messages Heard by Millions 


Over a nationwide hookup of radio 
stations, President Green from Balti- 


more, Md., and Secretary Morrison 
from Huntington, W. Va., furnished 
the outstanding feature of the day. 
At noon, and again at 8 p. m. games 
and music were stopped and voices 
were hushed in many towns and cities 
while the great inspiring message of 
organized labor swept across the 
country. Never before in history has it 
been possible for practically all mem- 
bers to hear Labor Day messages 
from chief executives of the Federa- 
tion. Sixty-six radio stations made 
up the chain and from Porto Rico, 
from Canada, and from every section 
of the United States, telegrams and 
letters have been received at head- 
quarters to say that interested listen- 
ers heard and appreciated the mes- 
sages. 
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Porto Rico Listens In 


The Special Congress of the Porto 
Rican Free Federation of Labor held 
a large mass meeting at the Munici- 
pal Theater in San Juan on Labor 
Day. The meeting was addressed by 
the Governor, the President of the 
Senate, the President of the Porto 
Rico Free Federation of Labor and 
other high officials of the Island. The 
theater was filled to capacity when 
word was brought from the home of 
one of the members who lived nearby 
that President Green was delivering 
an address in Baltimore, Md., which 
could be clearly heard over the 
radio. The news came as a surprise 


and the theater unfortunately was not 
equipped to receive the message. The 
meeting thereupon temporarily ‘ad- 
journed and as many as possible hur- 


ried to hear the speech. Hon. San- 
tiago Iglesias, who is now in Wash- 
ington, tells us that the address came 
over perfectly and they were disap- 
pointed that they had not known of 
the program earlier in the day so they 
could also have listened to Secretary 
Morrison’s address. 

Several other towns in Porto Rico 
held parades and meetings where 
thousands of wage earners gathered 
to learn more of the history and of 
the policies of organized labor. 


Our Canadian Brothers Join With Us 


An all-day horseshoe tournament, 
commencing at 9 o'clock in the morn- 
ing, was an interesting feature of the 
celebration in London, Ontario, and 
many competed for valuable prizes. 
Bicycle racing; a baby show which at- 
tracted wide interest; four motor- 


cycle races; a girls’ soft ball tourna- 
ment; horse races; a dance revue and 
a mammoth street parade, made up 
the schedule of events at Queens 
Park, where a huge crowd gathered 
to celebrate. 


Secretary Davis Speaks at Altoona 


Stressing the importance and value 
of education for the children of work- 
ing men and women, Secretary James 
J. Davis of the U. S. Department of 
Labor, brought to a climax the great- 
est Labor Day Altoona has ever had. 
Large crowds filled Lakemont Park 
from 10 in the morning until almost 
midnight and the day was unani- 
mously voted a success. 

A unique feature of the celebration 
was the “Golden Circle Meeting” at 
10 a. m. All Blair County couples who 
have been married for fifty years or 
more are members of the Golden Cir- 
cle and every Labor Day they are 
the guests of the city at dinner. 

Dancing and picnics were the order 
of the afternoon. At the Casino at 
8 p. m. a rousing meeting was held 
at which City Commissioner Taylor 
and John F. Schmitt, representing the 
railway employees department of the 
A. F. of L. were the speakers. Music 
was furnished throughout the meet- 
ing by the Concordia Society. At 9 
p. m. Secretary Davis delivered his 
Labor Day speech and fireworks com- 
pleted the program. It is estimated 
that about 15,000 unionists spent the 
day at Lakemont Park. 


Chicago Celebration Lasts All Day 


At Soldier’s Field, Chicago, nearly 
100,000 persons gathered in an all- 
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day demonstration. During the morn- 
ing and afternoon there were races, 
games, and circus specialties with ani- 
mals, clowns and trained horseback 
riders. In the later afternoon there 
were several interesting speeches, the 
principal ones being delivered by Vic- 
tor A. Olander, Secretary of the Illi- 
nois State Federation of Labor; John 
Fitzpatrick, President of the Chicago 
Federation; Daniel J. Tobin, Presi- 
dent of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters; Edward N. 
Nockels, Secretary of the Chicago 
Federation and Alderman Oscar F. 
Nelson. 

At noon a parade of thousands of 
unionists circled the field and passed 
the reviewing stands. Fifty floats 
were in line. The hosiery workers 
who are locked out of the Kenosha 
Mills received a warm reception. The 
appearance of these men and women 
who are standing by their principles 
in the face of grave suffering, brought 
forth a rousing cheer from the stands. 

In spite of the holiday spirit, many 
of the marchers showed in their bear- 
ing, the sad results of years of toil. 
In sharp contrast there marched in 
this great parade, a mass of clear- 
eyed, healthy children—the workers 
of the future. Almost at the same 
hour that these children were march- 
ing past the reviewing stands in Chi- 
cago, Secretary Morrison was send- 
ing forth over the radio the plea of 
the American Federation of Labor 
for a better chance for them and for 
thousands of others like them. “Child 
labor,” he said, “‘is the costliest power 
in the world. It is the gathering up 
of the promises and possibilities of 
future existence, of the future civil- 
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ized society, to crush them into a mill 
which grinds out gold on one side 
and miserable wrecks on the other. 

We want goods that are manu- 
factured under sanitary conditions by 
well-paid workers. And we want 
men and women, our future chizens, 
turned out under the same union shop 
conditions, and this union shop for 
the rearing of future citizens is the 
public school.” 

Whatever his attitude may be to- 
ward the other policies of organized 
labor, a picture of these Chicago boys 
and girls, representing the normal 
childhood of America, should bring 
to the heart of every man a deter- 
mination to lift his voice and add his 
support to the A. F. of L. in the battle 
to save little children from being 
“crushed.” 


Pampa, Texas, Parade Two Miles 
Long 


Full of pep as usual, Pampa cele- 
brated Labor Day in fine style. The 
mayor, the chief of police and other 
city officials participated in a parade 
two miles long in which every class of 
union workers in Pampa was repre- 
sented. The American Legion band 
furnished music and many floats added 
to the interest of the parade. The 
Cooks and Waiters entered a float 
equipped with an electric stove be- 
ing operated by a chef in starched 
white uniform. On the same float 
was also a restaurant table where 
“customers” were served by waiters 
and waitresses. Although the parade 
traversed the entire length of town, 
the hungry folks at the table were 
still calling for food at the end of the 
journey. 
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Barbers, laundry workers, hospital 
attendants, metal tradesmen, dyers 
and cleaners also entered floats, 
unique and interesting in design. 

In true Texas fashion, the after- 
noon was given over to the American 
Legion Rodeo. Ropers and riders, 
bedecked in flashy clothing, rode their 
favorite horses in the parade, and 
only the finest performers were al- 
lowed to compete in the afternoon 
rodeo. Bronco and steer riding, calf 
roping, bulldogging and wild cow 
milking furnished several hours of 
continuous thrills. A baseball game, 
free motion pictures, races and games 
were provided for nervous citizens 
who preferred something less excit- 
ing than a Texas rodeo, and the day 
was rounded out and brought to a 
close with several short addresses by 
local labor leaders. 


Two Counties Join to Celebrate 


Ventura County and Kern County, 
California, joined hands in one of the 
most successful Labor Day programs 
ever staged in that section of the coun- 
try. The celebration covered a period 
of three days and during that time 
fifty thousand people passed through 
the gates of Ventura Beach, Pierpont 
Bay, California. 

Edgar L. Knight, general chair- 
man of the celebration, writes as fol- 
lows: ‘To say that a great impres- 
sion was made on the business inter- 
ests of this county is putting it mildly. 
Never before have the unionists here 
attempted such a demonstration and 
congratulations have poured in for 
the splendid manner in which the en- 
tire event was handled. The Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor gained 
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friends that will be life-long and men 
and women who heretofore looked 
upon union men and women as some- 
thing to be shunned, now wish to asso- 
ciate with the personnel of the sev- 
eral unions represented here. We will 
have no trouble in this district for 
some time with the employers from 
the high-class showing made during 
the celebration.” 

The parade far exceeded the ex- 
pectations even of the committee re- 
sponsible for it, and every part of the 
program was thoroughly enjoyed. 


Picnics Mark Other California 
Demonstrations 


The San Francisco Labor Council 
and Building Trades Council spon- 
sored a monster picnic and barbecue 
at California Park. “The barbecue 
was a splendid affair,” we are told 
by Brother O’Donnell of the Labor 
Council. “There were cooked meats 
and bread prepared in abundance for 
the many thousands who attended the 
celebration. In conjunction with the 
program of events we read President 
Green’s message on the history of La- 
bor Day, which was received with ac- 
claim by all.” 

The winners in amateur relay races, 
pole vaulting and high jumping con- 
tests were awarded trophies donated 
by San Francisco merchants. Sack 
races, egg races, candy and pie eat- 
ing contests, and nail driving contests 
added to the jollity of the afternoon, 
and a baseball game between two rival 
street carmen’s union teams furnished 
lots of fun. The merchants also do- 
nated 166 gate prizes which were 
given out during the day. 
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Labor Day in Los Angeles was also 
given over to a big open air basket 
picnic at Sycamore Grove. Lawrence 
Grant, of the Actors’ Equity, and 
Reverend Father Lucey gave interest- 
ing talks on labor. Games and other 
sports formed part of the program 
and in the evening there was a ball in 
the Labor Temple which was largely 
attended. 


Pueblo Parade and Speeches 
Broadcast 


At 10 a. m. a fire whistle gave the 
“GO” signal and the Labor Day cele- 
bration in Pueblo, Colorado, com- 
menced with a large and interesting 
parade. As each unit passed the re- 
viewing stand it was announced and 
described over the radio. There were 
five main divisions, including city off- 
cials and representatives of every 
trade union in the vicinity. An inter- 
esting feature was the commercial di- 
vision in which all firms and business 
houses considered fair to organized 
labor were invited to enter floats. 
Many merchants accepted the invita- 
tion and fraternal orders and churches 
also entered delegations in this divi- 
sion. 

The speeches which were delivered 
after the parade were also broadcast 
over station KGFH. A spirit of 
friendly rivalry went to make up an 
enjoyable afternoon of races and con- 
tests, with prizes for the winners of 
21 main events. 

A dance in the Arcadia at 9 p. m. 
completed a full day of celebration. 


Many Interesting Floats in West 
Palm Beach Parade 


Hundreds of union laborers, 
proudly displaying the emblems of 
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their organizations, marched in the 
greatest Labor Day parade that West 
Palm Beach has ever had. Prize win- 
ning floats were entered by the Brick- 
layers and the Blacksmiths. The lat- 
ter displayed a glowing forge in 
operation. 

Credit for the most original float 
went to a local contractor, whose 
work is all done by union building 
tradesmen. This float depicted a 
miniature bungalow, and was de- 
scribed by a reporter for the West 
Palm Beach Post as “complete even 
to dainty white curtains at the win- 
dows and blooming flower boxes. In 
front a tiny mistress of the house 
lolled in fetching pajamas, the young 
master indulged in carpentery, while 
a tiny black nurse tended a baby. In 
the rear a small black washerwoman 
completed the picture by hanging 
clothes on the line.” 

The afternoon was given over to 
sports events and speeches at Wright 
Park where thousands gathered after 
the parade; “aviators” of the local 
fire department performed marvelous 
feats for interested spectators who 
crowded the downtown district in the 
late afternoon; and at night Flagler 
Park was thronged for Charleston 
contests and a gay pajama revue. 

The crowning feature of the day 
was the rebroadcasting of President 
Green’s address, through amplifiers, 
to the immense audience at Flagler 


Park. 


Joliet, Ill., Crowns Labor Day 
Queen 


A seventeen-year-old girl was 
crowned Queen of Labor Day by the 
Central Trades and Labor Council 
of Joliet, Ill., as a feature of the huge 
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celebration at Dellwood Park. A 
baseball game, races, speeches, games 
and an old fashioned basket picnic 
were enjoyed by the thousands who 
joined in the Labor Day celebration. 


Woodland, Maine, Gets Up Before 
Breakfast 


In Woodland, Maine, there was so 
much celebrating to be done for La- 
bor Day that they began at 7:30 
A. M. with a band concert. The 
morning progressed with races and 
more band concerts until 9 A. M., 
when the labor and civic parade swung 
into line. In the afternoon there 
was a baseball game, a motion picture 
show, a nickel scramble, several con- 
tests and two band concerts. Fire- 
works at 8 P. M. and the Grand Ball 
commencing at 9 completed the pro- 
gram. Nobody told us what time 
they all went to bed in Woodland that 
night, but we understand that every- 
body voted it the greatest Labor Day 
celebration the town had ever known. 


Alabama Celebrates 


Mobile held a successful labor day 
picnic at Monroe Park with racing 
and contests of all kinds, a band con- 
cert, speaking by prominent men, 
moving pictures, dancing and fire- 
works. An old fashioned barbecue 
went on all day and prizes donated 
by Mobile merchants were awarded 
to winners of all contests and races. 

Brother Paul J. Aymon and Rev. 
Dr. Waite, pastor of the First South- 
ern Methodist Church in Anniston, 
delivered interesting addresses at a 
Labor Day celebration attended by 
approximately 3,000 persons. 
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More Parades 


Kansas City, Missouri, celebrated 
with an old-time parade, with floats, 
banners and bands. 

In Kansas City, Kansas, a very suc- 
cessful parade was also staged with 
representatives from many local or- 
ganizations in line. 

In Wichita, Kansas, the Trades 
and Labor Assembly carried through 
a full day of celebration—starting 
with a parade in the morning; speak- 
ing, band concerts, sports, games, and 
a barbecue lunch in the afternoon; and 
a musical ball in the evening. The 
program was well planned and carried 
out, as was attested to by the large 
crowds who attended the events and 
enjoyed the entire day. 

Des Moines unionists turned out in 
great numbers for a Labor Day pa- 
rade headed by public officials and 
labor leaders. Several floats, includ- 
ing the city’s fire apparatus, added 
color to the parade. Games, athletic 
events, a band concert and boxing 
bout added to the interest of the all 
day picnic at Grand View Park. The 
chief address of the day was delivered 
by J. C. Lewis, president of the Iowa 
State Federation of Labor, before 
8,000 persons. 

There are only a few of the many 
programs that made Labor Day 1929 
an outstanding success. The many 
programs, planned with regard for 
the pleasure of the communities in 
which they were held, have added im- 
measurably to the good will of the 
American Federation of Labor and 
to the high regard in which it is held 
wherever its true spirit is known and 
understood. 
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PROGRFSS IN ALL SECTIONS 


NEW ENGLAND 

The organized workers of Con- 
cord, N. H., according to Mr. S. W. 
Green, think installment buying is a 
handicap to furthering labor interests. 
The difficulty between the theatres 
and stage employees has been settled. 
While we did not celebrate Labor 
Day, union labor cooperated with the 
churches on Labor Sunday and fur- 
nished speakers for the open-air 
meeting. 

Shoe findings and one or two other 
small plants have started operating 
at Quincy, Mass., but they only em- 
ploy a few people. Every effort is 
made to interest wage-earners com- 
ing into the community in union- 
ism.—James F. Edwards. 

From Beverly, Mass., comes word 


that workers buy on the installment 
plan so much and are so in debt that 
if they are laid off they would lose 


much of their household goods. We 
have been able to use the daily paper 
to spread unionism and the Salem 
Evening News is very friendly. The 
usual custom of having an out-door 
Labor Day meeting was changed this 
year and the meeting was held at 
the Electrical Workers Hall. The 
union label and the double member- 
ship drives were discussed.—Roy W. 
Canney. 

About 200 people will be employed 
by the wire goods factory which has 
just located here at Marlboro, Mass., 
reports John T. Tucker. New wage- 
earners are sought out by personal 
solicitation of our permanent organi- 
zation committee which has served in 
this capacity for the past few years 


and urged to cast their lot with the 
union of their craft. Installment 
buying when work is slack is a help 
to the wage-earner. The recently 
negotiated painters’ agreement car- 
ried with it an increase of 12% cents 
an hour. The Daily Enterprise car- 
ried a workers’ news column. The 
Labor Day celebration was held 
under the auspices of the Central 
Labor Union with a parade, followed 
by a picnic and sports and in the eve- 
ning addresses were made. Our pub- 
lic library has a very good labor sec- 
tion. Child labor has not increased, 
due to the fact that our child labor 
inspector is on the job. 

From Newport, R. I., comes word 
that the prospects are bright for the 
building industry this fall. Our credit 
union is in very good condition. The 
library is willing to place any labor 
literature furnished it upon its 
shelves. Dr. Cook of the Second 
Baptist Church has extended an invi- 
tation through our Central Labor 
Union for all workers to attend his 
church on Labor Sunday.—Myles J. 
Johnson. 

The silk industry has opened up in 
Warren, R. I. The best publicity 
medium for reaching new workers 
coming into the community is by the 
distribution of pamphlets of trade 
union activities. Local 1543 of Tex- 
tile Weavers has started a credit 
union. Labor Day celebrations were 
held at Rocky Point under the aus- 
pices of the State Branch. Joseph 
Sylvia tells us that the child labor law 
has been so violated this summer that 
an investigation is now under way in 
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Bristol where a number of children 
have been illegally employed by the 
National India Rubber Company, 
whose work week consists of 54 hours 
a week. 

Loretta Oatley reports that two 
new silk mills have come to Willi- 
mantic, Conn., from Paterson, N. J. 
Literature is either passed out or 
mailed to the unorganized, as the 
local paper is not friendly to or- 
ganized labor. Child labor is given 
preference to adult labor during vaca- 
tion time. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 


All the building trades at Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., have new agreements, 
some with the five-day week and all 
with no reduction in pay, reports 
Alfred Trowell. 

The Madewell Hosiery Company 


has started operating in Paterson, 
N. J. The full-fashioned hosiery 
workers conduct mill gate campaign 
and house to house canvas trying to 


reach all non-unionists. They also 
mail literature to their homes. The 
recent agreement with hosiery work- 
ers at the Madewell Hosiery Com- 
pany calls for 48-hour day shift, 44- 
hour night shift with 1o per cent 
extra for night work and 5 per cent 
for day work; the regulation union 
scale of wages and conditions prevail. 
The Evening News has been giving 
local unions good news space for 
some time. We have a section of a 
library in the Continuation School 
devoted to labor literature—Carl 
Holderman. 

H. F. Detweiler, who has just been 
elected seventh vice-president of the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
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and Joiners of America, tells us that 
at Bethlehem, Pa., all work agree- 
ments are verbal, and that an organi- 
zation campaign is in progress. 

Efforts are being made to reach 
the workers of South Williamsport 
by the distribution of literature to 
them at their places of employment. 
We are arranging for a special cam- 
paign which has just begun and 
further reports will be made as to 
progress.—C. H. Weaver. 

A radio assembling plant has 
recently come to Altoona. When 
new workers reach Altoona, Pa., 
letters from the organizing crew of 
the Railway Employees Department 
are sent to them and then the organi- 
zation committee of the Blair County 
Central Labor Union calls to see 
them. The papers Labor issued at 
Washington, D. C., and the Labor 
Press of the Pennsylvania State Fed- 
eration of Labor are the mediums 
through which organized labor is ad- 
vised of Labor’s problems and prog- 
ress. An old fashioned Labor Day 
celebration took place, at which 
speeches were made, fireworks dis- 
played, reunion of married couples of 
fifty years or more and songs by a 
choir of fifty voices. More boys have 
worked during the summer as news- 
paper vendors and water-boys for 
construction work than is usually the 
case.—John F. Weller. 

Letters are sent to all new wage- 
earners coming to Norristown, Pa., 
and then they are visited by the or- 
ganization committee, advises Samuel 
Seehoffer. Installment buying ties 
up the workers’ wages for some time 
to come. We have a public library 
but no labor library. On the 
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THE FAR FLUNG PARTS OF AN ORGANIZATION, ITS DEALERS AND ITS CUSTOMERS, ARE BROUGHT AS CLOSE AS INSTANT SPEECH 





Great strides in invention, 
great expenditures... 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Business, using the telephone, elimi- 

nates space and time. The far-flung 

parts of an organization with its 

dealers and customers are brought together 
by instant speech. The home, like the office, 
reaches out over an ever-widening circle of 
neighbors. 

The telephone is tireless and quick. It 
runs errands near and far, transacts busi- 
ness, keeps friendships alive. Telephones 
throughout the house save time and fatigue. 
They bring the comforts ard conveniences 
of the office to the women in the home. 


Keeping ahead of the new develop- 

ments in American life calls for 

great strides in inventions, great 
expenditures in money. The Bell System’s 
outlay this year for new plant and service 
improvements is more than 550 million 
dollars. This is one and one-half times the 
cost of the Panama Canal. 

This program is part of the telephone 
ideal that anyone, anywhere, shall be able 
to talk quickly and at reasonable cost with 
anyone, anywhere else. There is no standing 
still in the Bell System. 
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$4,000,000 contract let for work on 
the State highway, the pay is from 28 
to 35 cents an hour and about all that 
are working on the job are high 
school boys which are interested in 
only making a little money for the 
next term of school. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC STATES 


A Dupont Rayon Plant has just 
located at Richmond, Va., reports 
O. E. Woodbury. The Labor Her- 
ald, The Times Dispatch and the 
Richmond News are all reasonably 
fair to organized labor and it is easy 
to get news items in any of them. 
Richmond celebrated Labor Day at 
the fair grounds. 

When a newcomer comes to Roa- 
noke, Va., H. J. Dailey reports that 
cards are sent to the individual and a 
personal contact is formed, then an 


open meeting is arranged and ad- 


vertised in the local papers. We 
have small loan companies here which 
will advance amounts up to $300 at 
3% per cent per month interest. 
There has been an increase in child 
labor since vacation started. 
Invitations are extended to the un- 
organized at Portsmouth, Va., by the 
Central Labor Union to attend its 
open meetings. We have a credit 
union here as well as at Norfolk. We 
have a public library, but no library 
for labor here.—Thos. Nolan. 
Winston-Salem, N. C., reports that 
their organization activities are han- 
dled by the Piedmont Organizing 
Council, which holds open meetings. 
Labor Day was celebrated by a pa- 
rade, speaking, basket picnic, baseball 
and other features. There has been 
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a tendency to increase child labor 
during the summer.—J. G. Taylor. 

A box factory has opened up at 
Winston-Salem, N. C. A. F. of L. 
literature is distributed among wage 
earners coming here. Installment 
buying is a detriment to the worker. 
Labor Day was celebrated by a pa- 
rade and other interesting features. 
Efforts are being made to organize 
the furniture workers. — L. P. 
Myers. 

Some of the unorganized crafts of 
Winston-Salem are becoming inter- 
ested in organization reports E. L. 
Sandefur. The North Carolina State 
Federation of Labor outlined and 
adopted legislative aims for the work- 
ers of North Carolina at its conven- 
tion recently in Raleigh. 

A rayon plant has started operat- 
ing at Asheville, N. C., reports W. B. 
Plemmons. Installment buying is a 
help to workers at the present time. 
One way we have of preaching union- 
ism is going to the place where the 
people work and talking with them on 
the benefits of organization and the 
other is to hold open meetings. 
Labor Day was celebrated by a mass 
meeting at the Labor Temple. A 
labor library is at our Labor Temple 
and it was partly furnished by friends 
of labor. 

At Charleston, S. C., all new wage- 
earners are visited and urged to join 
the union of their craft. Colored 
unions staged a parade for Labor 
Day.—W. H. Strippy. 

A large appropriation was made 
by the City of St. Petersburg, Fila., 
for aviation developments. The Leon- 
ard Spark Plug Factory and a piston 
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‘Phe Will to Please” 


The Will to please is something 
that cannot be bought—can- 
not be commanded—it springs 
from a spirit of loyalty—a willingness—a 
desire —to render service to the best of in- 


dividual ability. 


No employee’s duty is so humble but that 
it can give evidence of this determination 
to render acceptable service to the public. 
No executive’s responsibility is too great 
but that it should include constant 
vigilance in upholding the Spirit of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 


BALTIMORE & OHIO 
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ring company have started opera- 
tions, employing a few men to begin 
with. About the time that the work- 
ers start flocking to Florida we plan 
for a big open meeting to be held at 
the Labor Temple. Installment buy- 
ing is usually regarded as an advan- 
tage here. The Labor Advocate, of 
which V. S. Herring is the editor, en- 
joys immense popularity with the 
union membership and the commu- 
nity. It is considered a good public- 
ity medium as well as a medium to 
reach the unorganized worker. 
There is a large centrally located 
public library here with several 
works dealing with the different 
phases of the labor movement. Child 
labor has not reached the proportions 
of an issue here. 


NORTH CENTRAL STATES 


The organization committee of 
the Trades and Labor Assembly of 
Steubenville, Ohio, tries to get the 
non-unionists as soon as they come 
into the community to join the union 


of their craft. Labor day was cele- 
brated by a picnic, followed by ad- 
dresses and amusements.—A. C. 
Johnston. 

A Labor Day outing was held at 
Hamilton, Ohio, with sports, ad- 
dresses and fireworks. Child labor 
has not increased except in the de- 
partment stores where no organiza- 
tion exists. Through the Butler 
County Press our labor paper, work- 
ers are kept advised of all labor 
news. Installment buying is a handi- 
cap to workers.—Stanley Ogg. 

The good word comes from Cole- 


man Claherty of Cleveland, Ohio, 
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that all metal trades are adding to 
their membership and new locals be- 
ing formed in the metal trades and 
laborers. Our most effective work 
in organization is done by mail and 
personal contact and if we can secure 
work for the unemployed we have no 
difficulty in bringing them into the 
fold. A new wage agreement has 
been secured by blacksmiths, helpers 
and horseshoers with the City of 
Cleveland, giving a 15 cents per hour 
increase, establishing 90 cents per 
hour for helpers and $1.25 for black- 
smiths and horseshoers. Truck driv- 
ers and water works employees also 
received substantial increases from 
city. The auxiliaries are active in 
organizing work and the purchase of 
union-made goods. 

Thomas Rowe tells us that a cam- 
paign is under way at Newburg, In- 
diana, to get the coal miners back into 
the United Mine Workers Interna- 
tional Union. A big celebration was 
held at Boonville on Labor Day and 
we believe this will help us in our re- 
organization of the miners. 

At South Bend, Indiana, a union 
label campaign is under way. Com- 
mittees from local unions are asked 
to meet with the Central Labor 
Union committee to plan the cam- 
paign. Considerable building, writes 
Mary L. Gaines, is going on in 
South Bend and building trades 
craftsmen are well employed. Car- 
penters have secured the five-day 
week and are paid time and one-half 
if they work on Saturday forenoon; 
they also secured a 5 per cent increase 
in wages. 

Whenever new wage-earners come 
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SENDING stations get their quality 
equipment from Graybar. And so 
can you. Graybar has equipped more 
than 140 of thecountry’s leading broad- 
casting stations with Western Electric 
material. Graybar can equip you with 
a quality receiving set. 

Here’s one—the new Graybar Screen 
Grid model 500...Famous for its “tone- 
color” ... Compact. Beautiful ... Less 
Radiotrons, $110. 


Tune in on the Graybar Hour, 9 to 9.30, 
Eastern Standard Time, every Saturday 
Night... Columbia Broadcasting System. 
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Successor to Western Electric Supply Dept. 


OFFICES IN 72 PRINCIPAL CITIES, EXECUTIVE OFFICES: GRAYBAR BUILDING, NEW YORK, 
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to Jacksonville, Illinois, union men 
call upon them, leave literature and 
continue their efforts to have them 
join the union of their craft. We 
joined in the Labor Day celebration 
at Witt, Ill. We have a reading 
room at our Labor Temple. A close 
watch is kept on employers to see that 
the child labor law is not abused.— 
Charles E. Souza. 

Nokomis, Illinois, held its big 
Labor Day celebration at Witt, Ill. 
Child labor is not tolerated in this 
locality. Mine workers and painters 
keep records of hours worked and 
wages paid.—C. D. Wright. 

Molders of Granite City, IIl., re- 
ports Bob Lyons, are calling at the 
homes of unorganized molders in an 
effort to interest them in organiza- 
tion. The building laborers have 
consummated their agreement. The 


Granite City Trades Council held a 
parade on Labor Day and organized 
labor participated at the dedicating 
of the new city hall which was erected 


by union labor. Child labor has in- 
creased during the summer months. 

All new wage earners coming to 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., are ap- 
proached and given an application 
blank to the union of their craft. 
There is too much installment buying 
by workers and it is a handicap to 
them. There has been a tendency to 
increase child labor during the sum- 
mer months, reports Wm. C. Myrick. 

At Sheboygan, Wis., the North- 
field is putting an addition to their 
plant. Agents for the building crafts 
try to get new wage-earners in line 
with the locals. Installment buying 
works out all right as long as work- 
ers have employment and can meet 
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payments. Tinners renewed their 
old agreement. The $1,000,000 con- 
tract for the building of the Gas 
Company Plant was awarded to the 
Kappess Company of Pittsburgh, 
which don’t employ any union men 
except union bricklayers.—C. J. Shir- 
meister. 


EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 
STATES 


The International Paper Mills, the 
Shell Oil Company, Sears-Roebuck & 
Company, McCrory Department 
Store, and the Public Theatre, Inc., 
have recently come to Mobile, Ala- 
bama. Installment buying seems to 
lure persons to buy more than they 
can afford and pay for promptly. 
Painters are negotiating new con- 
tracts. A picnic was held by the 
painters’ local union on Labor Day, 
and everyone was invited to take part 
and hear the various speakers. The 
painters are keeping pace with the 
double union membership slogan.— 
Henry M. Ray. 

About September 15 the Pullman 
Company started operating their new 
car works and employed about 1,000 
men. An agreement giving all build- 
ing crafts the five-day week went into 
effect July 1. Labor Day was cele- 
brated by a state-wide picnic and bar- 
becue at which some very good speak- 
ers made addresses. We have a labor 
library and reading room for the 
workers in this community—J. C. 
Barrett. 

In addition to the cordage wire 
plant and paper mill which have re- 
cently come to Mobile, Alabama, the 
Standard Oil Comapny has moved 
there and has a $3,000,000 plant. 
Committees of locals and Trades 
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CELOTEX 


BRAND 


INSULATING CANE BOARD 


The Most Powerful Factor 
In Popularizing Home Ownership 


Members of the Building Trades, Operative Builders, 
Contractors, Architects, Building Material Dealers and 
Bankers say the powerful national advertising cam- 
paign of The Celotex Company to stimulate public 
interest in Home Ownership is the most effective ever 
released. 


Not only does this praise refer to the increase in home- 
building and home-buying activity, but it also gives 
credit to the merit of Celotex Products. Today Celo- 
tex will be found in nearly a quarter of a million homes. 
Such a situation is extremely beneficial to the build- 
ing trades. 


In the future The Celotex Company’s national adver- 
tising will continue to emphasize in a powerful way 
the pleasures and practical advantages to be enjoyed 
through Home Ownership. 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY 
919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 





‘‘Keeps Winter Heat In 


CE L OTE x Keeps Summer Heat Out’’ 
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Council, each having their own adver- 
tising literature, distribute it among 
all new workers coming to Mobile. 
Painters, stationary engineers, and 
electricians report monthly hours 
worked and wages received. Our 
daily newspapers have been very fair 
in their attitude on labor matters. We 
are trying, however, to establish a 
weekly labor paper. The new public 
library is willing to carry a labor sec- 
tion. College boys take positions 
during vacations much below the av- 
erage wage in some of the stores— 


John E. Winstanley. 


WEST CENTRAL STATES 


To Sioux City, Iowa, has come an 
auto trunk factory and a propeller 
firm for airplanes. S. E. Garnett 
finds that an open meeting with ad- 
vance information to a reporter is 


the best way to reach the unorganized. 
Labor Day was celebrated by a pa- 
rade, followed by a basket dinner, 
speeches, sports, and in the evening 


a big dance. All the department 
stores lay off their regular help and 
hire school children during the sum- 
mer months. 

The Flint Brick & Coal Company 
has started up at Des Moines, Iowa, 
employing fifty men in the yard and 
fifty union miners to supply them 
with coal, writes W. B. Hammil. The 
secretaries of the forty locals here 
exchange information at stated meet- 
ings, which they obtain on the job 
and in the shops, and at the local 
meetings. While the installment buy- 
ing plan is a handicap to workers, 
as there is no garnishment law here, 
it isn’t as bad as in other places. Des 
Moines boasts of nine credit unions, 
and the Polk County Credit Union 


chapter is extending this work. We 
had the biggest Labor Day celebra- 
tion in the history of the city, the 
Farmers State Organization cooper- 
ated with us. For our popularity 
contest, the prizes were an automobile 
and radio. 

St. Paul, Minnesota, reports that 
work is so slack there that very few 
if any men are coming into the city. 
The Minnesota Union Advocate is 
the best labor publicity medium for 
reaching the people.—Frank Fisher. 

The A. C. Sand and Gravel Com- 
pany at Arkansas City, Kansas, has 
recently cut off their night crew and 
are now working one shift daily of 
thirteen hours at forty cents per 
hour. They are unorganized and 
employ about forty men—Abe Pool 
Garrison. 


WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 
STATES 


Labor Day this year at Hot 
Springs, Ark., was celebrated by a 
parade in the forenoon, speaking in 
the afternoon and a carnival show 
beginning that night and lasting 
through September 7, reports Wm. 
Fred Rose. 

Five million dollars in industry 
has come to Baton Rouge, La., since 
the governor removed his proposition 
for the occupation tax. The Stand- 
ard Oil Company is working on the 
eight-hour shift but is not unionized. 
People of the state are supporting 
the street car men in New Orleans in 
their difficulty with the street car 
company.—E. H. LaCroix. 

Installment buying is a handicap 
to workers here for the reason mer- 
chandise purchased in that fashion is 
higher and costs more than when you 
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buy an article and pay for it. Lake 
Charles Trades Council, La., will 
start functioning and we then hope 
to make good headway with organi- 
zation work. After a short walk-out, 
stage employees secured a raise in 
salary from $27.50 to $35 a week. 
There has been quite a tendency to 
increase child labor this summer and 
the only way to reduce it is to rigidly 
enforce the child labor law.—J. M. 
Theall. 

J. D. Sturm sends in word that 
oil drilling is new to Kingville, Texas, 
and that the business agent of the 
different trades gets in touch with all 
new comers and lines them up as 
members of their respective crafts. 
Installment buying is a detriment, as 
many are unable to meet their pay- 
ments and that makes prices high to 
those who buy for cash. We have a 
public library here. Lots of children 
went out to pick cotton as is the usual 
custom, but otherwise there has been 
no increase of child labor in industry 
here. 

A large milk plant is opening up 
at Waco, Texas. Organizer Shearod 
has been making talks at different 
church meetings on labor and in that 
way tries to reach new comers. In- 
stallment buying is a handicap to 
workers. Labor Day celebrations 
were held. 

Frank Henry tells us that at 
Pampa, Texas, there are thirteen 
large plants making carbon black, and 
that Pampa leads the world at this 
time in that industry. Our free em- 
ployment office is the way we reach 
all new comers to industry here. 
Pampa Daily News is the medium for 
labor publicity. Labor Day was cele- 
brated by a parade, followed by a 
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picnic, addresses, sports and a base- 
ball game. 

Carpenters of Amarillo, Texas, 
have been holding open meetings 
every fifth Thursday night, inviting 
non-union people to attend, and in 
that way interest them in joining their 
union. Under the auspices of the 
Central Labor Union, a big picnic was 
held on Labor Day. Most of the 
people around here find it best to pay 
cash and not buy on the installment 
plan. A big gasoline refinery has 
started here by the Texas Company, 
working non-union mechanics and 
common labor.—W. W. Finch. 


Summer’s Progress in San Antonio 


Good progress was made in the 
local labor movement during the 
month of June, obligating new mem- 
bers by the various local unions. The 
total number of 91 candidates were 
initiated, and they are divided as fol- 
lows amongst 14 different labor or- 
ganizations: Electrical Workers No. 
60, 15 new members; Carpenters No. 
14, 13; Federal Employees No. 28, 
10; Express Division Clerks No. 
2102, 9; Musicians Society No. 23, 
8; Engineers No. 448, 7; Bricklay- 
ers No. 2, 5; Culinary Workers No. 
12, 4; Cereal and Soft Drink Work- 
ers No. 12, 4; Painters Union No. 
172, 4; Iron Workers Union 66, 3; 
Bakers Union No. 185, 2; Plasterers 
Union No. 178, 1; and the Electric 
Street Railway Employees, Division 
No. 694, obligated 7 new members. 

The Pressmen and _ Assistants 
Union No. 33 launched at their last 
regular meeting a new membership 
drive and they expect to get fine re- 
sults out of the campaign. 

The results gained in new member- 
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ship during the month of June is a 
healthy increase over the month of 
May and the Electrical Workers, the 
Federal Employees and the Carpen- 
ters are the three locals high on the 
honor roll for the past month. 

During the month of July ninety 
new members were gained by eleven 
local unions, which is close to the rec- 
ord of the past month. The three 
leading local unions for the month of 
July are: Federal Employees No. 28, 
27 new members; Local No. 36 of 
the Machinists, 20, and Local No. 60 
of the Electrical Workers with more 
to initiate at the next meeting. 

The month of August, the hottest 
one in the year, proved to be very 
successful in the gaining of new mem- 
bers in the local labor movement. 
Fully 133 new members were obli- 
gated by thirteen local unions in San 
Antonio. The leaders for this month 
are the Electrical Workers No. 60, 
with 38 new members, the Federal 
Employees gained 33, and Local No. 
36 of the Machinists Union, which of 
late put over a drive for new mem- 
bers, increased their membership by 
the number of 27. The total amount 
gained in the past three months for 
San Antonio is 314 new members. 
The Labor Day celebration this year 
was a monster success, with Fritz 
Russi, Wm. Burke and Wm. L. Hoe- 
gen at the lead.—Adolph F. Elsner. 


PACIFIC COAST 


The local business agents of the 
various crafts get in touch with non- 
unionists coming toSacramento, Calif., 
writes Thos. McEwen. Plumbers 
and electricians keep records of hours 
worked and wages received. Building 
Trades Council and the Builders Ex- 
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change are now negotiating for new 
agreements. The best publicity me- 
dium for reaching the workers of 
this community is the Sacto Valley 
Union Labor Bulletin. Many chil- 
dren are employed by the canneries 
during vacation period. 

Salinas, California, is having quite 
an influx of lettuce workers. Plans 
for establishing a credit union are 
under consideration. The American 
Legion joined with us in the celebra- 
tion of Labor Day, and we had quite 
an air show of government planes 
and parachute jumping. The Labor 
Day addresses were to be broadcast 
for western listeners.—W. E. Kent. 

A labor library has been author- 
ized by the Central Labor Council of 
Long Beach, Calif., advises George 
D. Hammond. Through members of 
the various local unions and through 
the businesss agents new comers into 
the community are gotten in touch 
with to try and have them join the 
unions of their crafts. The sheet 
metal workers have secured the five- 
day week with no reduction in pay 
and the masters have agreed to use 
nothing but union men. Our best 
publicity mediums are the Labor 
News, the Morning Sun, which is 
most friendly, and the Press Tele- 
gram, the latter having the largest 
circulation. For Labor Day we co- 
operated with the city Recreation De- 
partment in the aquatic sports parade. 

The labor paper at Fresno, Calif., 
is used as the best medium for reach- 
ing the unorganized. The follow- 
ing agreements have been reached; 
plumbers, $1 a day increase with the 
forty-hour week; sheet metal work- 
ers, $1 a day incréase and the forty- 
hour week. There have not been as 
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So youw’re going to make 
FRENCH FRIED POTATOES! 








Be sure to make them with Snowdrift. It fries 


so quickly—and without smoking or burning— 


that none of the hot fat is absorbed. Too, Snow- 


drift may be used again and again, after straining, 


since it doesn’t absorb the odors of the things 


fried in it. 


It makes tender, fine-textured 
cakes, biscuit and pastry, too. 





many school children employed this 
summer as in former years.—C. E. 
Dowd. 

Printed matter is being continually 
mailed out to the unorganized work- 
ers of San Diego, Calif., writes E. H. 


Dowell. Our new city directory is 
just out and we have circularized sev- 
eral thousand new comers listed 
therein. We also carry full-page ad- 
vertisements in the Saturday evening 
and Sunday morning papers. It is 
the consensus of opinion here that the 
majority of workers have come to 
look upon installment buying as a 
menace to their freedom of action in 
labor disputes. A credit union has 
been in operation among the school 
teachers for several years, and from 
reports it is operating very success- 


fully. The San Diego Labor Leader, 


the San Diego Morning Union, the 
Evening Tribune, and the San Diego 
Sun all have contracts with the print- 
ing trades. Our Labor Day was cel- 
ebrated by an evening radio program, 
with musical and vocal numbers, in- 
terspersed with five-minute speeches 
by state officials, ministers and labor 
leaders. 

Organized labor of Spokane, 
Washington, celebrated Labor Day 
at the Interstate Fair Grounds with 
a large picnic followed by a sports 
program. Child labor has increased 
during the summer, many high-school 
boys and girls have been employed 
in the different stores and markets. 
The Labor World is used for reach- 
ing the workers of this community.— 
Martin Graf. 
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NEW! HERCOAL-C 


A new explosive of the Herc. . type has been added 
to Hercules series of Permissible plosives. The name 
of this new explosive is HERCO. L-C. 


Hercoal-C is a high count Pen :issible very similar 
to Hercoal-F, a new type of expk sive. Hercoal-C is 
designed to economically blast coal hat is harder and 
less friable. It has a cartridge count of approximately 
400 (14’ x 8”) cartridges per one hund ed pounds. 


Hercoal-C earned its place in the He ‘cules series of 
lump-producing Permissibles by a year’s uccessful per- 
formance in many mines thruout the + nited States. 
Like Hercoal-F, it has the effective intern. cushioning 
which produces lump coal, and it makes ittle smoke 
and fumes. 

This latest addition rounds out the follow ng line of 
Hercules high count Permissibles and gives he opera- 
tor a choice with which to meet all conditior s. 





Approximz -e (114" x 8") 


Brand Cartridge count per 100 lbs. 
Red H C—lf ‘ ‘ ‘ . ‘ . 275 
Red H D—lIf ‘ . e > : . 315 
Red H F—lf ‘ , ; . ; , 355 
Hercoal-C . , . . ° ° . 400 
Hercoal-F  . m . . . . : 500 


Write for information 


HERCULES POWDER, COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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The No. 401—Companion to the No. 
400; straight back, regular or light 
weight, ship point; equipped with 
Perfection Handle. 
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See that your tool kit is supplied 
with an Atkins No. 3 Nest of Saws 
for all kinds of intricate cutting. 


Atkins No. 37 Circular Mitre Saws 
for all types of electrically driven 
or portable bench machines for car- 
penter and factory use. 
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SILVER STEEL Hack Saw Blades 
will cut from SIX to THIRTY times 


more than any alloy blade on the 
market. 
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“I have been a satisfied user of Atkins SIL- 
VER STEEL Hand Saws for ten years. I 
like them because of their two-way Taper 
Grinding and Damaskeen polish, and because 
T can buy them with a choice of handles. 
They make my work easier. The steel spring 
of the Atkins Saw is incomparable.” 


That’s the statement of Mr. R. Marford, a 
well-known carpenter of Buffalo. 


If you have never used Atkins famous SIL- 
VER STEEL Saws, give them a trial and you 
will find that they cut faster, stay sharp 
longer, and make your work easier. 


For sale by all first-class hardware dealers 
throughout the world. 





Send 25¢ for high-grade nail apron, 
Saw Sense, the book of facts, and 
useful souvenir. 
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A Labor Leader’s Stand 


The statements quoted below were 
made to the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee on January 10, 1928, by 


FRANK KASTEN, President 


Of the United Brick and Clay 
Workers’ Union of America: 


“While we appeal to you for pro- 
tection on foreign-made bricks, we 
also ask that you protect us against 
foreign-made cement, which also 
comes from Belgium in tremendous 
quantities. Cement is a product which 
competes with the product of our 
labor, and we are appealing to you to 
provide that this commodity, cement, 
shall not be permitted to be entered 
into America at prices which will ma- 
terially reduce the use of American- 


made brick.” 


o—— 


“On behalf of American workers 
we appeal to you for the enactment of 
a protective tariff law on brick and 
cement which will permit American 


workers to secure employment.” 


“American Workers Do Not 
Seek Charity” 


“We Seek Steady Employment” 
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have noticed 


about washing your hands 
can help your wife a lot! 


I your hands were dirty and greasy, 
and you tried to wash them in just 
plain water you know you'd have to rub 
and scrub a long, long time. 

When you use soap and water, you get 
your hands clean with lots less rubbing. 

But when you “‘cut™ the grease and 
dirt with some good dirt-loosener like 
naptha, and use soap and water, too, 
you get your hands clean a whole lot 
quicker and easier. 

The same thing applies to your wife's 
washday work. She can get her clothes 
cleaneasierand quicker withFels-Naptha 
because it brings her unusually good soap 
combined with plenty of naptha. The 
naptha is blended with the soap—you 
can smell it. Together they do the hard 
rubbing for her—and the clothes are 
left clean, white and sweet-smelling. 

Tell her about this extra help. It 
works well either in hot or cool water 
and in machine or tub. Ask her to get 
Fels-Naptha at her grocer’s. 


FELS & CO. 
Philadelphia 
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